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Sermons for the Month of August 


NINTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
ON IMPENITENCE AND HARDNESS OF HEART 


BY THE REV. THOMAS WHITE 


“When he drew nigh, seeing the city, he wept over it.”—Luke xix, 4I. 


SYNOPSIS.—The picture presented by the tears of Jesus. The scene ana- 
lyzed. Jesus foretold as the Messias, now rejected and crucified by His 
people. The Jews impenitent and hardened. Many Christians in the same 
predicament. This condition is not reached suddenly. The process is 
gradual; it is accompanied by uneasiness, pain, sadness, longing, stings 
of conscience, etc. Now excusing, now blaming, at last utter insensibility. 
But God is patient and speaks again and again; if we but yield, He will 
forget and forgive; if we remain obdurate, the fate of Jerusalem shall be 
ours. 


A spectacle the most affecting is here exhibited to our view. We 
behold Jesus Christ, the world’s Redeemer, shedding tears over the 
unhappy City of Jerusalem, in which He foresaw that, in a few 
days, He should be put to death. Amidst the shouts and acclama- 
tions of the multitude, rending the air with hosannas to the Son of 
David, He casts His eyes upon their city; He yields to the impres- 
sions of sorrow, caused by the reflection on the many graces of 
heaven that had been showered upon it in vain, and weeps over the 
approaching guilt which was to complete the measure of its iniqui- 
ties, and occasion its final reprobation. This it is that calls forth His 
tears, while all around would seem to inspire gladness. It is not the 
near approach of His own sufferings that overwhelms Him; no, “he 
is offered because he wills it’; no, He grieves for the wretched 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, who refused to recognize in Him the 
Messias, so strikingly depicted to them by their prophets ; He grieves 
at the thought of that train of terrestrial and eternal woes, which 
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they were going to draw upon themselves, by crucifying the Son 
of God incarnate. Even this His triumphant entry ought to have 
opened their eyes to discern their Messias; for it had been distinctly 
foretold, long before, by the prophet Zacharias. “Rejoice greatly, 
O daughter of Sion; shout for joy, O daughter of Jerusalem; be- 
hold, thy King will come to thee; the Just and Saviour; He is poor, 
and riding upon an ass, and upon a colt, the foal of an ass” (ix, 9). 
This prophecy alone, so minutely fulfilled, ought to have convinced 
them that Jesus was the expected Messias. But they had hardened 
their hearts against the first motions of grace; they had shut their 
eyes against the light of heaven, and the spirit of obstinacy had taken 
possession of their souls. O Christians, Jesus, your Saviour and 
your God, addresses you in the same terms in which He addressed 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem. He weeps over the multitudes of 
blinded and obdurate sinners, who resist His graces, refuse His 
mercies, and defer from day to day the work of their conversion. 
This is the cause which draws tears from the eyes of Jesus, the 
Fairest among the children of men, the Beloved of His Father. 

That we may guard against this worst of earthly calamities, a 
hardened and impenitent heart, we will consider by what steps men 
arrive at this state of insensibility and guilt, and on the first con- 
venient occasion we will take a view of the dreadful consequences 
which follow it in this world and in the next. 

As in the practise of virtue none arrive at eminent sanctity but by 
degrees, so in the career of vice no one becomes wholly abandoned 
to iniquity of a sudden. The first steps which the sinner takes in 
the broad road that leads to death, are not without pain; he feels an 
uneasiness which embitters his pleasures; the enjoyment which he 
had represented to himself as so delightful, in the exercise of liberty 
without restraint, is interrupted by frequent checks of conscience. 
He stops as he proceeds, he is alarmed, looks back, like one who 
has lost his way; and, while he is going farther from the paths of 
virtue, he wishes he had never ventured from the region of inno- 
cence. He sighs from time to time, yet proceeds; and hopes to 
stifle at last the painful remembrance of duty, by despising its calls; 
and to find peace of mind in that insensibility, which is the greatest 
misfortune that can befall him. Yes, deluded man, when the pains 
arising from the reproaches of conscience are felt no more; when 
the fear of God’s judgments, and the punishments awaiting im- 
penitence alarm no longer; when you can surrender yourself to the 
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commission of sin without concern, and behold the lightnings of 
divine wrath with undazzled eye and calm indifference; in a word, 
when the joys of heaven have no attraction, and the flames of hell no 
longer terrify, deplorable indeed is your condition; for you are far 
removed from God, far from His mercy and grace. To this state 
of wretchedness the sinner arrives by slow, by imperceptible ad- 
vances; often, at first, by the neglect of small faults, which a 
virtuous education had taught him to shun, perhaps a natural good- 
ness of disposition had made him adverse to. He observes that some 
of his acquaintance make no account of them, he persuades himself 
that they are only venial offences, and, therefore, not to be regarded 
so scrupulously. “I know,” he will say, “that the company which I 
frequent, the conversation we indulge in, the life which I lead, are 
not such as to be called the company, the conversation, the life of a 
saint ; but I aspire not to the perfection of the recluse; I am in the 
world, and mean not to debar myself from its enjoyments.” 

In the same way the deluded female, who once perhaps had 
sought her chief delight in the approbation of God, is inveigled into 
the slavery of sin, from the happy service of God. By degrees she 
becomes indifferent to the silent approbation of heaven, spends her 
time in self-admiration, or in decking herself out to receive the 
fulsome praises of deceitful flattery, to excite admiration, if not a 
more guilty passion, in others. Hence, perhaps, many suspicious 
levities are tolerated, because the world thinks nothing of them; 
certain thoughts and ideas are overlooked by conscience, because 
they are too seducing to be utterly renounced; certain looks, and 
expressions, and actions are permitted, which occasion, at least, 
something of doubt, misgiving, and apprehension; but these are 
repressed, because to hearken to their suggestions would probably 
convince that certain favorite practices must be discontinued, that 
certain societies must be forsaken, and that violence must be offered 
to nature and inclination. What, then, is to be done in order to 
gratify inclination, without entirely discarding conscience? O 
then a pretext is set up which is the ruin of thousands! they are 
decided to be no more than venial transgressions, and as venial sin 
neither destroys the grace of God nor excludes from heaven, the 
victims throw a bandage over their eyes and endeavor not to see 
what they are unwilling to fear. No advice is sought for with 
respect to these supposed venial offences; they are purposely kept 
from the knowledge of the director of their consciences, lest zeal 
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for the honor of his Master, a sense of his duty, and a pastoral 
solicitude for the eternal welfare of those entrusted to his care, 
should compel him to speak out, disclose the guilt or danger in 
which they have lived, and require them to forsake it. 

By slow, and sometimes by imperceptible degrees, do men pro- 
ceed to this deplorable situation, and live in it, almost without 
suspicion of their misfortune, because they are afraid of reflection; 
and whenever the inspirations of heaven urge to serious investiga- 
tion, they turn away from the undertaking, as too troublesome. 
Prayer is then neglected, or performed with a vacant or distracted 
mind, an exercise of no profit, a mere lip-service ; mental prayer and 
serious meditation never attempted; the reading of spiritual books 
omitted as a tedious, insipid occupation, and in their place too often 
are the enervating fictions of romance perused with fatal avidity. 
When this is the case, when the exercises of devotion are made to 
give way to the love of the world, and of whatever in the world is 
criminal or dangerous, what wonder if the voice of God strike not 
the ear, or be disregarded? The heart that is enamored with the 
vanities and follies of the world, will soon be fascinated by its sinful 
pleasures, and enslaved by its crimes. Coldness and tepidity in the 
service of God are followed by indifference, indifference by insensi- 
bility, and hardness of heart; God withdraws Himself, and seeing 
that He is despised, abandons the sinner to his own wretchedness. 
The softness of water is hardened by degrees into ice; “the cold 
north bloweth,” says the wise man, “and the water is congealed into 
crystal” (Ecclus. xl, 22). My friends, look well to yourselves, let 
not your hearts be caught by wretched vanities, be not imposed upon, 
even while you suspect the imposition. You have heard the voice 
of the Lord; let not Him speak in vain. 

If among my youthful hearers, in particular, there be any whose 
consciences plead guilty to this neglect of God’s inspirations; who 
have been called upon, or perhaps are still urged by frequent interior 
admonitions; who, nevertheless, feel enamored of this world, and 
already are yielding to its current; O do not withdraw yourselves 
from the grace and friendship of God; and though you were even 
sure of time and grace for repentance hereafter, do not prepare a 
mass of iniquity to be repented of in old age; let not the seduc- 
tions of a deceitful world, the siren song of pleasure, or the slaves 
of Satan, delude you into misery, the heaviest that can befall you; 
let not the thoughtless enjoyment of this short day of your mortality 
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make you renounce the enjoyment of endless ages. And you, whose 
lives are far spent, who have sported amidst the boasted but fal- 
lacious joys of the world, who remember well with. what sprightly 
gaiety you met the companions of your age in the morn of life, when 
no misfortune had yet occurred to disgust you with a cheating 
world! O now that you have experienced more of its delights than 
you can ever expect to be renewed, and are descending the hill of 
life into the vale of years! open your eyes, now at least; learn wis- 
dom from experience. Ere the possession of life slips out of your 
hands, hearken to the voice of your Redeemer ; if, even in these your 
latter days, you would “know the things that are for your peace”; 
if, even now, you will hear His voice, and turn to Him, He will yet 
receive you. His power is acknowledged, His mercies are offered 
to you, He weeps over you; and shall His tears, His cries, His 
invitations, be disregarded? Long has He wished to cure your 
blindness, while you have obstinately shut your eyes against His 
admirable light. Your pride, your attachment to the things of this 
world, your neglect of all the means He has provided for your 
present peace, and future everlasting happiness, will force Him to 
forsake you, to deliver you up to a reprobate sense, and number 
you among His declared enemies. Full of pity for His frail crea- 
tures, He has again and again urged you to prefer the consolations 
of religion to the false satisfactions of the world; you have hesi- 
tated, perhaps, and half resolved to “seek the things that were for 
your peace,” to give up the satisfaction of the moment for joys that 
shall never end, when dissipation of thought, your habits of giddy 
levity have banished the inspirations of the Holy Ghost, the love of 
God has been superseded by the love of some earthly object or pur- 
suit, the fear of eternal misery has been kept under, if not banished, 
by the calling in the joys of the present hour; and thus you have 
gone on to this moment, and are now perhaps either hesitating be- 
tween the resolution of serving God without reserve, and the desire 
of continuing your former line of conduct; or else, for so it may be, 
you are palliating, by all the plausible pretexts which self-love can 
devise, some favorite practises or gratifications, which it would be 
painful to relinquish. Know, however, and be persuaded, that the 
Lord, who now “knocks at the gate” of your souls, and even sup- 
plicates admission, will at length be wearied out by your unrelent- 
ing obstinacy. Then shall His much injured mercy give place to 
long-provoked justice ; then shall the days of calamity and wo come 
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upon you, your “enemies will cast a trench about you, and compass 
you round,” and “straiten you on every side’; your iniquities shall 
stand in array against you, the agonies of despair shall torture your 
soul, the sorrows of death shall weigh you down, and the terrors 
of hell oppress your guilty soul; “because you have not known the 
time of your visitation.” 

The impious now laugh in unconcern, and treat the mercy of God 
as the defect of knowledge to observe, or defect of power to chastise 
their contumacy. But, O my dearest friends, whom I now address 
in the name of God, my children in Jesus Christ, let me entreat 
you, if you have hitherto forgotten the “things that are for your 
peace,” and neglected your salvation, do weigh well the importance 
of eternity and the vanity of this short life; do consider the folly and 
absurdity of indulging in the pleasures, or anxiously pursuing the 
interests of this fallacious world. Entreat the Lord that He pour 
His light upon you, that you may clearly see both the present and 
the future, that He will teach you to know the things that are for 
your true and everlasting peace, and give you His powerful grace 
to enjoy that peace, which the world can not give, but which He 
has prepared from the beginning for those who love Him and keep 
His commandments. 





TENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
ON THE PUNISHMENT AWAITING OBSTINACY IN SIN 


BY THE REV. THOMAS WHITE 


“O God, be merciful to me a sinner !”—Luke xviii, 13. 


SYNOPSIS.—God is infinitely merciful—rejects only those who reject Him 
and then only after many failures to win the sinner. The character of His 
judgments and vengeance. (1) Earthly and temporal punishments of all 
kinds—example, the sin and punishment of Jerusalem and of many other 
nations. (2) Spiritual punishments—left to their own wicked desires. (3) 
Eternal punishments. History and Scripture as exponents of this doctrine. 
Exhortation to heed the warning and to imitate Magdalen in her re- 
pentance. 


Having, in my discourse of last Sunday, endeavored to convince 
you that there is no calamity on earth comparable to an impenitent 
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and hardened heart, I shall this day strive to guard you against so 
great a misfortune, by representing to you some of the alarming 
consequences which follow this reprobation of the hardened sinner. 
God is infinitely merciful, even in His justice; He never forsakes 
those who do not first forsake Him; nor does He suffer the wretch 
whom He at last abandons to be deserted by Him, till He has tried, 
as it were, every expedient which love and compassion could sug- 
gest ; till He has experienced, in return for His goodness, the utmost 
contempt and ingratitude. But heavy are the judgments, terrible is 
the vengeance of an omnipotent and offended Deity! May we, my 
brethren, by a due consideration of the punishments attending 
hardened guilt, be deterred from pursuing the paths which lead to it, 
crowded as they are with deluded and blinded Christians, who are 
running to their own destruction with fatal indifference, or obstinate 
madness! 

Among the evils which wait upon obstinacy in sin the first to be 
remarked is that deluge of earthly misfortunes, which the Almighty 
sometimes sends upon whole nations, and which our divine Lord 
foretold to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, as the punishment await- 
ing their unhappy city and nation for their blindness and ingrati- 
tude. Long had He favored them with His special protection, mak- 
ing them His chosen people, dictating to them a law, and providing 
them with a religious ceremonial by which their worship was to be 
conducted and regulated. To them He sent His prophets to bear 
testimony of Him, their Legislator, their Messias, the Emmanuel, 
the Prince of Peace; and to them He came himself, being born in 
the midst of them, in the city, and at the time predicted, with every 
concomitant circumstance that had been foretold to them by the 
prophets. To them He preached, for them He performed wonders, 
“such as no other had performed,” and with the affection of the 
parent-hen, as He pathetically assures them, He had desired to 
“gather them under his wings,” and to shelter them beneath His 
fostering protection, “and they would not.” No; His prophets they 
persecuted and put to death; Himself the King of the patriarchs, 
and inspirer of prophets, the Redeemer of Israel, and the desired of 
all nations, they nailed to an ignominious Cross, and, with horrid 
imprecation, called down upon themselves and their posterity the 
punishment of their barbarous guilt, the Blood of this Lamb of God. 
“His blood be upon us, and upon our children!’ (Matt. xxvii, 25). 
What a load of accumulated chastisement did they not draw down 
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on themselves by this imprecation! The judgment, already pre- 
pared for them by heaven, was announced to them by Jesus Christ, 
and history has preserved to us the accomplishment of His predic- 
tion. But while history has informed us of the almost incredible 
circumstances attending the dispersion of this unhappy people; of 
pillage, treachery, and murder, of mothers feeding on their own 
children, of famine forcing open the sepulchres of the dead, and 
ravening on the putrid remains of human bodies, taken from graves 
and charnal houses; while we read, from unsuspected authorities, 
of thousands butchered with extreme cruelty, thousands sold as 
slaves, and placed on a level with beasts of burden, we ourselves 
behold with our own eyes the same people, at the distance of a 
thousand and nine hundred years, still bearing the weight of their 
own malediction, a vagrant race, distinct in face and feature, no 
less than in manners from the rest of mankind; everywhere dis- 
persed, yet nowhere settled; without sacrifice, without king, or 
government, or priesthood! Their tribes are confounded, their 
families commixed, their whole nation scattered over the face of 
the earth; and, though frequently possessing that which gives to 
others dignity and honors, though frequently possessing immense 
riches, yet held in general disesteem throughout the universe! But 
of all the heavy judgments which the Almighty has inflicted upon 
them, none is to be compared with that spiritual blindness and 
obstinacy which, with the law and the prophets in their hands, and 
before their eyes, still prevents them from seeing the accomplish- 
ment of the prophecies in the person of Jesus. This is the punish- 
ment of their protracted guilt, and even this is foretold to them. 
“They gave me gall for my meat,” says the Royal Prophet, speak- 
ing in the person of Christ, “and in my thirst they gave me vinegar 
for my drink” (Ps. Ixviii, 21). “Pour out thy anger upon them, 
and let the fury of thy anger seize upon them” (24). “Let their 
habitation be desolate, and let there be none to dwell in their tents” 
(25). “Let their eyes be darkened, that they see not” (23), “and 
let them not come into thy righteousness.” Yes, O God, thou hast 
bent their backs to the service of strange masters, the arrows of thy 
wrath have fallen upon them, their city is leveled with the dust, 
and become desolate, the tents of Israel are forsaken, their names are 
not numbered with the just! But, my Christian friends, are the 
judgments of God confined to the race of Israel? Do not the 
children of the new covenant feel His wrath, in the terrestrial and 
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spiritual calamities which He inflicts on them? We know that the 
almighty Lord of earth and heaven has frequently visited the sins 
of nations, by evident manifestations of His justice; by earth- 
quakes, famine, war, and pestilence; for to ascribe these calamities 
to blind chance would be the height of absurdity, as well as blas- 
phemy; from the faithful records of history we know that He has 
laid a heavy yoke upon the children of men, in punishment of their 
crimes, and that while they suffered oppression from the injustice 
and cruelty of their rulers, they were paying a debt which they 
owed to heaven for their transgressions. 

My brethren, look well to yourselves. The evils which occa- 
sionally befall whole nations, are continually falling upon indi- 
viduals. Though their misfortune is neither pointed out by prophe- 
cies, nor marked by public observation; yet often does the Almighty 
withdraw His grace and light from those who have despised His 
mercies and inspirations. Accustom not yourselves to think with 
unconcern on these judgments of God. Be not of that unhappy 
number of men who, amidst all the various conceits of their imagina- 
tion, and all the desires of their heart, think not on virtue, or the 
reward of virtue; who confine all their solicitude within the space 
of earthly existence; and, in the sincere wish of their hearts, say, 
“Let me but enjoy a sufficiency of riches, pleasure and health; this 
world has enough to gratify my heart, and I desire no more.” Con- 
sider the real misfortune of those who are lost to a concern for 
their souls, who in their early years received instruction in the 
faith and law of Christ, who perhaps for a time continued to 
practise their religious duties with tolerable regularity, who even 
now sin, not from ignorance and want of information, but who, first 
yielding to sloth and indifference, have gradually sunk into a 
neglect of religion, and of all its duties. Beware of the judgments 
of God upon you and yours, if you despise the graces He com- 
municates to you; He who has punished whole nations for their 
ingratitude will not spare you. The nations of Asia and Africa, 
where the degrading doctrines of Mahometanism, and the grossest 
ignorance now prevail, were once irradiated with the purest light 
of religion and science; upon the sees of Constantinople, Cesarea, 
Carthage, Nazianzum and Hippo, were once placed the Chrysos- 
toms, Basils, Gregories, Cyprians and Augustines, the ornaments 
and examples of learning and piety to their country and to the 
world. Let each one, while he fears for his neighbor, tremble for 
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himself; let each be solicitous for the conduct and reformation of 
one. This, at least, is in everyone’s power. Despise not the calls 
of God, nor endeavor to form to yourselves false consciences, per- 
suading yourselves, falsely, that ignorance will excuse you, where 
that ignorance is affected and voluntary. If you have doubts, con- 
sult those whom Christ has appointed your guides and counsellors 
in the concerns of religion; in hearing them you will hear Him 
(Luke x, 16). Be not your own casuists, your own judges in your 
own cause; if you be, you are sure of an iniquitous decision; for 
the judge has already taken a bribe, and is bought over by self-love. 
Oppose not the long-suffering and patient expectation of your 
God ; if He has called repeatedly upon you, He will, at length, resent 
your contempt, and punish your obstinacy. ‘What is there that I 
ought to do to my vineyard that I have not done? Was it that I 
looked that it should bring forth grapes, and it hath yielded wild 
fruit?” (Is. v, 4). Unhappy sinner, for you I shed my blood; for 
you I died. In the commencement of your disorderly life I spoke to 
your hearts; in the midst of your criminal career I called aloud, I 
sent the torments of conscience into your soul. Did I not call you 
from the haunts of intemperance and sensuality, from the wander- 
ings of forbidden pleasure, and the labyrinth of sin? But you 
would not hearken to my voice, you would not obey the calls of 
grace. Now will I punish your ingratitude; “now will I shew 
you what I will do to my vineyard; I will take away the hedge 
thereof, and it shall be wasted; I will break down the wall thereof, 
and it shall be trodden down. And I will make it desolate; it shall 
not be pruned, and it shall not be digged; but briars and thorns 
shall come up, and I will command the clouds to rain no rain upon 
it” (Ibid.). 

These are the judgments of God upon His ungrateful people; 
“for the vineyard of the Lord of Hosts is the house of Juda” (Is. 
v, 7), the vineyard of the Lord is the Church of Christ; the vine- 
yard of the Lord is the Christian soul. I will spread barrenness 
upon your fields ; “you shall sow, and shall not reap” (Mich. vi, 15), 
your labor shall be unproductive. But what is a far heavier calamity, 
I will call no longer, I will turn my back on you; I will suffer you 
to run on in iniquity, each day increasing your sins without remorse, 
or further remonstrance from conscience, without further dread of 
my judgments; I will consign you to impenitence and reprobation. 
I will permit you to run from one object to another, in love with 
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vanity, and in pursuit of lies ; you shall be allowed to entangle your- 
self in the thraldom of iniquity, to multiply your fetters; and when, 
at last, you have despised the injunctions, the duties, and the con- 
solations of religion, when you have sacrificed honor, conscience, 
all that was sacred, dear, or valuable, I will then cut the thread of 
your life, and let you die, as you have lived, my enemy. For I 
called, and you would not hear; I drew you to myself, and you 
would not come; but by your obstinacy and impenitent heart you 
have heaped upon yourself “treasures of wrath” against the day 
of judgment. 

Knowing, then, my brethren, the origin, the progress, and the 
dangerous consequences of obstinacy in sin, resolve to shun what- 
ever may involve you in so great a calamity. Be faithful and docile 
to the impressions and suggestions of divine grace; let not God 
speak to your hearts and meet with contempt. Beg of God fre- 
quently like the wisest of men, to bestow on you a tractable and 
obedient heart. If you have had the misfortune to offend your 
God by mortal sin; if you are at this moment conscious that, by it, 
you are at variance with your God, be careful not to continue in 
that melancholy state, not to remain at a distance from His mercies, 
from a false shame; but to turn to your Lord with instant haste. 
Wallow not in the mire and filth of sin; nor, having once obtained 
forgiveness, and repented of your guilt, ever return to it by a 
relapse. If you even begin to experience that indifference and 
apathy, which leads to obstinacy in sin and final impenitence; let me 
conjure you by all your hopes and fears, by the justice and the 
mercy of our God, who still preserves you that you may repent and 
be saved; let me conjure you not to lose a moment in fatal indeci- 
sion, for there is no room for deliberation, but at once resolve to 
“seek peace for your souls,” to “know the time of your visitation,” 
to “be converted and live.’ Throw yourselves into the arms of 
Jesus Christ, or, rather, like Magdalen, throw yourselves at His 
feet; confess your sins with humility, contrition, and love; and He 
will forgive you all your offences. 
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ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
ON SPIRITUAL DEAFNESS. 
BY THE REV. THOMAS WHITE 


“They bring to him one that was deaf and dumb, and besought him to lay 
his hand upon him.”—Mark vii, 32. 


SYNOPSIS.—Many are zealous with regard to the things of this world, but 
indifferent to the interests of their souls. What does spiritual blindness 
mean? God speaks to man in many ways: (1) by created things, (2) by 
the voice of conscience, (3) by revelation, (4) by many inspirations, (5) 
by His Church. He speaks to the young and pure; to the middle-aged 
sinner; to the old and hardened. He continually calls from the life of sin. 
Finally, He rejects and punishes the obstinate. Both, nations and indi- 
viduals are made to feel the weight of His anger and power. The history 
of the Jews, of Asia and Africa, proves this point. Scripture incessantly 
proclaims the same truth. Exhortation. 


While the transactions of the present life are attended to with 
unceasing toil and anxiety, how few are they who are actuated by 
an equal solicitude to save their souls. In the concern of salvation 
men seem to act as if salvation could be attained without much exer- 
tion, and as if happiness in the life to come were best secured by 
being anxious only about the present. But, my brethren, the 
best objects of man’s ambition are placed beyond the grave; 
and if we are so infatuated as to fix our hearts upon the 
passing pleasures of this vain world, we sacrifice eternal happi- 
ness for the gratification of a moment. Yet how many are there 
who are thus ungrateful to their God, and blind to their own wel- 
fare! How many, who, speaking not to God, and despising His 
voice, are, by a much greater calamity than that mentioned in the 
Gospel, spiritually deaf and dumb! By them God is forgotten, His 
menaces disregarded, His invitations rejected with contempt. Yes, 
the sinner is truly deaf and dumb, with respect to what concerns 
God and eternity; and happy should I esteem myself if, by anything 
that I can say or do, I should be the means of extricating anyone 
so circumstanced from his unfortunate situation; happy, too, if I 
can even inspire you who are not so wretched, with a dread of the 
calamity, and induce you to shun it with suitable abhorrence; I shall 
endeavor to do it this day; but not to embrace a subject too copious 
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to be confined within the usual limits of one instruction, I shall con- 
sider the principal affliction figured to us in the Gospel, I mean 
spiritual deafness. In the deafness of the man whom our Saviour 
healed, we shall discover a representation of the sinner spiritually 
deaf to the voice of God; and may we all, terrified by the con- 
sideration of his misfortune, and moved by the efficacy of divine 
grace, be rescued or preserved from so unspeakable an evil. 

Our souls, as well as our bodies, are liable to many infirmities, 
but the consequences of spiritual indisposition are much more fatal. 
As any derangement of the humors or organs which compose the 
body affects our corporal health, so is the health of the soul impaired 
as soon as its union with God is interrupted, and it disowns its sub- 
ordination to Him. But among the various spiritual disorders to 
which man is subject, few, if any, can be conceived more alarming 
than that which is denominated spiritual deafness, which is always 
voluntary, because it can not attack the soul without full consent, 
and without an obstinate resistance to the divine calls. That God 
vouchsafes to speak to His creatures can not be doubted. Infinite 
and eternal, independent and happy in Himself, He condescends to 
make known His will to man; it is His delight to be with the 
children of men, to whom He communicates Himself by in- 
numerable ways, and by as many voices as there are created beings 
in the universe. Who, says the prophet, may not hear and under- 
stand their language? “Their sound hath gone forth into all the 
earth, and their words unto the ends of the world” (Ps. xviii, 5). 
The sun, the moon, the stars, which display His glory in the firma- 
ment, by diffusing light and heat received from Him; the plants of 
the field, which, by their growth, attest His fostering care; the 
animals of the earth, fed by His bounteous providence; in a word, 
the whole universe proclaims the wonders of God’s power, wisdom, 
and tenderness, and calls upon us to love, adore, and praise Him. 

Do we not incessantly hear the voice of reason speaking to our 
souls, and informing us that we were made for God? Do we not feel 
within us an ardent desire of happiness; at the same time that we are 
convinced by our own experience, as well as by the experience of 
others, that this desire is not to be satisfied by any, or by all the 
goods of the earth? And are we not forced to conclude that 
we were created for future and greater enjoyments? No man 
possessing understanding, above that of a mere idiot, is with- 
out this powerful, though silent, testimony of reason, and if 
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we reject its admonition, the fault is wholly our own. But besides 
the language of all creation, inanimate as well as animate; besides 
the testimony of reason, there is a more impressive and sublime 
voice, by means of which God communicates to us His sovereign 
will, and the knowledge of truths, to which mere reason could never 
attain. This is the voice of revelation. “God,” says the Apostle 
(Heb. i, 1), “who diversely and in many ways spoke in times past 
to the fathers by the prophets, last of all, in these days, hath spoken 
to us by his Son, whom he hath appointed heir of all things, by 
whom also he made the world.” By the death of Jesus we were 
delivered from the captivity of sin and Satan; grace and mercy 
were restored to us, nor did the great Conqueror of death, when he 
ascended to His throne of glory, at the right hand of His Father, 
withdraw from men the communication of His doctrine. He still 
speaks by His Church, which He established upon the firmest foun- 
dation, even “upon the rock” of truth, against which He declares 
“the gates of hell shall never prevail.” He still speaks, and will 
continue to speak to the end of time, by those whom He sent with 
the “same authority with which he himself was sent’’; by those to 
whom He said, “Go ye into the whole world, and preach the gospel 
to every creature,’ and with whom He has promised to abide “all 
days, even to the end of the world” (Matt. xvi, 18; John xx, 21; 
Mark xvi, 15; Matt. c. ult. v. ult). By the voice of His appointed 
ministers, He speaks to you, continually exhorting you to seek the 
things that are for your everlasting peace and welfare; “to be wise 
unto sobriety” (Rom. xii, 3); to “mind the things that are above, 
not the things that are on earth” (Coloss. iii, 2), and to the external 
word of His ministers He joins an interior word, representing to us 
our duty to Him, and urging us to fulfil it. He speaks to all 
without exception; to the young, inviting them to prefer the sweets 
of innocence and unsullied purity, to all the varnished pleasures of 
vice; to the old, encouraging the virtuous to persevere, by the con- 
soling hope that they will soon receive the palm of victory, and 
stimulating sinners to forsake at last the ways of sin; to turn to 
Him at least in the close of life, and to dedicate the short remaining 
days of their mortality to the service of their Creator, and the salva- 
tion of their souls. 

My brethren, “blessed are they who hear the word of God, and 
keep it” (Luke xi, 28). But alas! how many hearken only to the 
voice of their passions! to the suggestions of their infernal foe, and 
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the treacherous solicitations of a deluded and deluding world! To 
what voice are the ambitious attentive and obedient ; the proud, who 
endeavor to rise to notice and to power, while the voice of God has 
declared “that everyone that exalteth himself shall be humbled” 
(Luke xiv, 11). What voice do the voluptuous hear and follow, 
who seem to live only to pamper the body, and to gratify the “desires 
of the flesh, which war against the soul?” (I Pet. ii, 11). The 
voice of low sensuality, not the voice of God, which assures them 
that “their end is destruction, whose God is their belly, and whose 
glory is their shame” (Phil. iii, 19). These are deaf to the voice 
of God, by shutting their ears to His word, and turning away from 
His merciful exhortations. The same spiritual deafness afflicts 
all sinners, the vindictive, the avaricious, the envious, and all who 
seek with fond attachment the pleasures of this short life, and love 
them more than God. 

As to you, my brethren, whom God has entrusted to my care, 
let not what I have said pass unheeded as the relation of a dream, 
or as a reality which by application you can perceive belongs to 
your neighbor but in which you are not concerned; much less, 
I beseech you, presume to turn away from the voice of God, which 
speaks to you by the organ of my humble ministry; but examine 
with humility and candor, with a desire of making a correct dis- 
covery, and of profiting by the investigation, whether you hear the 
voice of God with docility, when conveyed to you by the medium 
of public instruction, and whether you correspond with the interior 
inspirations of heaven, when conscience advises, solicits, and impels 
to virtuous endeavor, or whether you rather lend an ear to the 
suggestions of sloth, passion, and a corrupt generation. But be 
aware of the enormity of their guilt, who despise the divine ad- 
monitions, and consider the many and great dangers to which they 
expose themselves, by living in such a state of hardened obstinacy. 

If any crime can be odious in the sight of God, ingratitude and 
contempt of His sovereign power and goodness must provoke His 
anger and abhorrence, and these are strongly marked in the vice 
of spiritual deafness. What! shall your almighty Creator, who has 
no need of helpless man; the eternal God, before whom, neither you, 
in all the imaginary excellence which self-love too often persuades 
you to arrogate to yourselves, nor the greatest potentates of the 
earth are aught; shall the immense, supreme, incomprehensible 
Deity speak to his lowly creature, and shall man—proud, yet help- 
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less, man—turn away with contempt from the voice of his Maker? 
While your ears are open to every flattering encomium offered to 
yourselves, gratified with every vain subject of conversation; per- 
haps best pleased with that which is displeasing to Him; with that 
which is profane, indelicate, or murderous to the character of your 
neighbor, whom you calumniate, because you envy his superior 
merit ; will you at the same time close your ears to the solicitations 
of a loving God, pressing you to seek your best interests and ever- 
lasting happiness? Inconsistent beings that we are! When we 
speak, we are anxious to be attended to, and are angered when we 
are disregarded; and, nevertheless, to our sovereign God, who 
speaks to us, we can be inattentive, even when our eternal welfare 
depends upon our conduct. For why does He address Himself to 
us? Is it not purely for our good? To you He speaks, unthink- 
ing sinners, that He may deliver you from a most intolerable servi- 
tude. To you He speaks, my young friends, for whom I feel pecu- 
liar solicitude, who are yet free from vice, or but slightly tainted 
by its contagion, to call you to Himself by purity of morals and 
early sanctity. He speaks to persuade you that the highest orna- 
ments are sincerity and virtue; the choicest pleasures those which 
are intellectual and spiritual; and the best opulence contempt 
of wealth. To the more advanced He speaks that they 
may sanctify, at least, the last sad years of life, when its boasted 
pleasures have now lost their zest; when the world, no longer 
discovering in them that sprightliness which once enlivened society 
and diffused delight, now begins to shun their company, to gaze on 
other stars, which are just beginning to appear above the horizon, 
and to attract attention; to these He calls, that, convinced of the 
folly of sublunary hopes, they may seek happiness where alone it is 
to be found, and may consecrate by repentance the ruins of dissipa- 
tion, licentiousness, and intemperance. He calls—with unaccount- 
able infatuation they fly from Him, to catch at pleasures which no 
longer afford satisfaction, to mix in the circles of juvenile gaiety, 
where their presence is dreaded and ridiculed; they fly from God 
and bliss, to enjoy a world which is glad to elude their grasp, and 
will soon be torn from them forever. 

You see and condemn this absurdity in others; you have, perhaps, 
amused yourselves with the folly of their conduct, and now in your 
turn are guilty of the same. Our merciful God calls upon us in the 
days of our prosperity, and in those of adverse fortune; He never 
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forgets His forgetful creatures, but continually seeks to bring 
them to Himself. Bear witness to this, all ye lovers of iniquity, by 
reviewing the years you have lived, and the different circumstances 
in which you have been placed, for you will discover that He has 
repeatedly admonished you to turn to Him. At the same time 
acknowledge your ingratitude, ask pardon, and if at this moment 
He speak to you in the whispers of a convicted conscience, harden 
not your hearts, defer not the work of reform to another day, nor 
expose yourselves to the terrible judgments reserved for final 
impenitence. 

When a nation becomes greatly obstinate the Almighty withdraws 
His favorable protection, sends forth the messengers of His anger, 
war, pestilence, and famine; or, with more severe chastisements, 
darkens its understanding, that, having denied the faith, its salutary 
effects may not be experienced. In punishment of their unyielding 
obduracy, the Jews frequently experienced the wrath of heaven, and 
were at last rejected by God, a sad proof of His vengeance, and a 
powerful warning to all Christians; for their ingratitude to the Most 
Hight, the Churches of Asia and Africa, enlightened and edified by 
the Basils, the Chrysostoms, the Cyprians and Augustines, are now 
sunk into the most degraded state of superstition and ignorance; for 
this insensibility to the divine goodness other peoples were seduced 
from the faith of Jesus, and abandoned to the uncertainty of their 
own conceits. Hence, at the present day, instead of unity of faith, 
and unity of doctrine, we grieve to behold the extensive dominion of 
novel conjecture, and the ever-varying speculations of human 
opinion, disseminated through the land, and daily rising up in new 
creeds, and new systems of belief. Beware, then, you, my friends, 
lest possessing the inestimable treasures of divine faith you forfeit 
it by ingratitude. Remember that faith, as a supernatural virtue, 
can not be obtained by the exertions of even the brighest intellect ; 
it must be the gift of God, no less than hope, charity, and repent- 
ance. How many are there among those professing themselves 
Christians who are such in name only, in whom faith is extinct! 
How many are there who, having long resisted the voice of God are 
now abandoned by Him! His word no longer penetrates to their 
hearts, which they have hardened against the impressions of His 
grace, and they proceed without remorse or feeling toward the abyss 
of misery; while others, contented with forming occasional resolu- 
tions, which they never put in execution, are gradually moving 
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toward the same melancholy state, and will, ere long, give up the 
thoughts of repentance! Then shall God forget those who have for- 
gotten Him. “TI called and you refused, . . . you have despised 
all my counsel, and have neglected my reprehensions. I also will 
laugh in your destruction, and will mock when that shall come to 
you, which you feared” (Prov. i, 24). “Depart from me. . . . I 
will . . . repay into their bosom, your iniquities and the iniquities 
of your fathers together, saith the Lord, I will number you in the 
sword, and you shall all fall by slaughter, because I called and you 
did not answer; I spoke, and you did not hear; and you did evil in 
my eyes, and have chosen the things that displease me. Therefore, 
saith the Lord God, . . . you shall be hungry, . . . and 
you shall be thirsty, . . . and you shall be confounded, 

you shall cry for sorrow of heart, and shall howl for grief of spirit” 
(Is. Ixv, 5, 12, and seq.). 

Let me then conjure you, my brethren, nor let it be in vain, by 
all the hope you have of salvation, by all the interest which you 
ought to take in the preservation of your souls, hearken now to the 
voice of God, nor be so ungrateful, so insolent, as to despise His 
merciful invitations. Give an attentive ear to His continual calls; 
open your hearts to a sense of your situation, if, upon examination, 
you perceive you have been guilty of this insult to your Father and 
your God. “Attend, O my people, tc my law; incline your ears to 
the words of my mouth” (Ps. Ixx, 1). The same loving Redeemer 
who healed the man, deaf and dumb, as related in the Gospel, com- 
passionates your spiritual maladies, His power and mercy are still 
the same, and His Blood which was shed for sinners, continually 
pleads with His heavenly Father, in their behalf. Pray to the Lord 
that you may be ever docile to His voice, and that all sinners may 
be converted to Him. In an especial manner, when the tremendous 
sacrifice is offered up, when Jesus is truly and substantially immo- 
lated on this altar, through Him present your petitions at the throne 
of grace. “My eyes . . . shall be open, and my ears attentive 
to the prayer of him that shall pray in this place; for I have chosen 
and sanctified this place, that my name may be there forever” 
(II Paral. vii, 15). Yes, my brethren, it is here that the God of 
mercy will attend to your supplications, for the sake of His beloved 
Son. Beseech Him, then, frequently and fervently, and as often 
as you are here assembled, that He will show compassion to you and 
yours; that He will cause His saving light to shine upon all who 
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sit in darkness; that those in particular who are dearest to you may 
open their eyes to see the beauty of His truth, and awake from the 
dream of sinful indulgence, to obey His voice; that being thus all 
of one heart and one mind, united in one fold, and under one Shep- 
herd, we may serve Him in sanctity and justice all our days, and be 
happy together with Him in heaven. 





TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
ON THE DUTY OF THE LOVE OF GOD 
BY THE REV. THOMAS WHITE 


“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy 
whole soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind, and thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.’—Luke x, 27. 


SYNOPSIS.—The most important commandment of the law—its meaning 
and necessity. Motives: (1) God is our Creator—drew us from nothing- 
ness. (2) He preserves us. (3) Does so much for us. (4) Loves us with 
an everlasting love. Has given us Himself as our Redeemer; His Church; 
His Sacraments; endowed us with reason and given us the “created world 
as our own. Yet men forget and forsake their God and best friend; barter 
away His love and friendship for something vain and perishable. Men 
sell themselves as slaves to sinful passions. Nothing has value unless the 
love of God is in it. Examples, Paul, Magdalen, Zacheus, Augustin, etc. 
Exhortation and prayer. 


In considering the present Gospel, two important objects present 
themselves to our view, on which (as Our Lord and Legislator de- 
clares in another. place) the law and the prophets wholly depend; 
the love of God and the love of our neighbor. It is my intention, in 
the discourse of this day, to confine myself to a consideration of the 
duty of divine charity, or the love of God; for “this is the greatest 
and first commandment” (Matt. xxii, 38); and if this be fulfilled, 
the second will not be neglected ; because it is impossible not to love 
our neighbor, if we truly love God. We are required to love the 
Lord our God with all the ardor of affection; on Him ought we to 
think with gratitude and delight; with love of Him our hearts ought 
to be all on fire; to Him our souls should tend, as to their center, 
and be preserved from every deviation by the irresistible attractions 
of His infinite perfections. O, my brethren, let us wish that we 
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could love Him as He has loved us! O that we could say with the 
loving penitent St. Augustine, and with the same spirit: “I love 
thee, my God, and I desire still to love thee more. O fire, ever burn- 
ing and never decaying! O love, always glowing and never cooling! 
inflame me; that being all on fire with thee, I may be all in love 
with thee” (Solil. c, 8). Let us love this loving God, by seeking 
Him in all things; in prosperity and in misfortune, in sickness as 
in health; let us love Him above all, preferably to all, and love no 
creature but in reference, and with subordination to Him. If we do 
not thus love Him, let us at least desire so to love Him; let us pray 
that we may so love Him; that the fire of divine love may consume 
our souls, and that we may die to the world for the love of Him, 
who has died upon a Cross for the love of us. To enkindle in our 
hearts this sacred flame, we will consider some of the motives 
which should induce us to love the God who made us, and com- 
mands us to love Him. 

To be convinced that God merits all our love, nothing more is 
required than to turn our eyes to ourselves, and to use that reason 
which He has bestowed upon us. Let him, who feels not a senti- 
ment of love for his God, look back to his original state, and trace 
his progress to the present period of his existence. While yet lost 
in the abyss of his primitive non-existence, unconscious and un- 
known, the eye of God was upon him; only his almighty hand could 
draw him into being; of ourselves we could do nothing, for we were 
nothing ; existing beings, themselves created and dependent, could 
effect nothing in our regard ; nothing less than God, the self-existing, 
independent, Supreme Being, eternal and omnipotent, could have 
called us into life. He alone can preserve His own work; to Him 
we are indebted for innumerable and ineffable favors bestowed 
upon us; “in him we live, and move, and exist” (Acts xvii, 28). If 
from ourselves we direct our view to all that surrounds us, the wis- 
dom, the power, the love of a God toward His creatures are emi- 
nently conspicuous; and, while we observe His wonders in the 
vegetable and animal world the prodigies that are discoverable in 
the elements, the mysteries of nature, all combining to promote our 
welfare, we ought to remember that, constituted as we are, the lords 
of the creation, and, as it were, presiding over the works of God on 
earth, and deriving advantage from them we ought to love Him 
with unbounded affection, as possessing superior dignity and merit, 
and created for an end infinitely superior to theirs. The heart of 
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man is, therefore, made for love; love is the life of the heart, says 
St. Augustine, and if its love be directed to any object below God, 
so as to make it the principal object of its affections, it degrades 
the soul, that noble and immortal principle which can not be satis- 
fied with aught that is not God. For whom can you live with 
greater justice and propriety than for Him to whom you are in- 
debted for life? Has He not, as St. John observes, “loved us first?” 
Has He not gone before us in affection; and without any need o- 
our homage, affection, or life, has He not created a world where 
we may pass the short space of our earthly existence; a world, not 
devoid of beauty and splendor, because He wished not our misery 
for a moment; but a world, as much inferior to that which He has 
prepared for our eternal residence as He is superior to every tem- 
poral good. He desires to unite Himself with us; and when united 
with us, He will not withdraw Himself from us, unless driven 
away by our ingratitude. His love is not to be subdued even by 
our ingratitude; even in our worst outrages He wishes our salva- 
tion. His love is insatiable, inseparable, insuperable. Before we 
came into this world He loved us, and gave us a being; He re- 
deemed us by the death of His only Son; He cleansed us from 
iniquity in the laver of Baptism; He mercifully called us to His 
saving faith, making us members of His Church; instituted for us 
His Sacraments, to preserve us from sin, and even to restore us to 
grace, if we will return to Him! Innumerable are His favors both 
as to soul and body! He has gifted us with reason, that by it we 
might come to the knowledge of Him, and adore His infinite attri- 
butes. To the brute animal He has given the wants of the body, 
as He has given them to man; hunger and thirst, heat and cold, 
weariness and pain, are common to them with us. But He has given 
to us superior endowments. To think, to reason, to compare, to 
prefer, admire, and love. Shall we, then, possessed of reason and 
intellect, seek delight and happiness in the indulgence of those appe- 
tites which the meanest animal possesses in common with ourselves? 
Shall man, like the mere animal, seek enjoyment in the gratification 
of brutal desires and carnal propensities, while he has, within him, 
a principle superior to every earthly desire, capable of rational, 
intellectual, spiritual delights, nor ever to be satisfied but in the 
possession of God himself. While men extol the dignity of their 
nature, and value themselves for their qualifications and endow- 
ments, they will stoop to base pleasures, to satisfactions which last 
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but for a moment, and, when past, rend the heart with unceasing 
sorrow. 

O God, how admirable art thou in all thy works! The heavens 
and the earth alike proclaim the glory of the Lord, and invite us 
to love Him. The firmament displays the majesty of His power; 
His immutability is manifested in the regular succession of day 
and night, and of the different seasons; His liberality, in the treas- 
ures of the earth; His providence, in the fields clothed with the 
riches of the harvest; His stupendous greatness, in the precipice, 
the torrent, and the volcano; in the wonders of earth, air, and 
water ; in that globe of unextinguished fire, which diffuses light and 
heat, animation, and fertility ; all that we feel or behold, or compre- 
hend, tends to raise and cherish in us a sense of God’s goodness 
toward us, and to fill our souls with gratitude and love. 

But have we not, from our ingratitude itself, had reason to throw 
ourselves at His feet, and in humble prostration to thank Him for 
His forbearance? Have none of us been so unhappy as to violate 
this law of nature itself, by resisting His attractions, and pursuing 
base and filthy pleasures, objects unworthy of our regard? Un- 
grateful people, said Moses to the Israelites, has not God yet done 
sufficient to engage your love? Do you require new blessings, new 
prodigies in your favor? Have you forgotten the water separated, 
and suspended to deliver you from the hands of your enemies? 
Have you forgotten the manna which fell from heaven for your 
nourishment? Have you forgotten the numberless benefits of your 
God, supporting your steps, directing all your ways, and with a 
strong hand and extended arm protecting you from danger? In- 
fatuated race! loaded with favors from Him, witnesses of His 
miracles in your behalf, you set your hearts upon any other than 
your God! O my friends, are not the same reproaches due to us? 
That the Almighty should place His affection upon so insignificant 
a being as man, even in his purest state upon earth, is, in truth, 
astonishing ; but that man possessed of sense and reason, capable of 
loving, and incapable of life without love, should nevertheless love, 
and not love God, is an instance of ingratitude and perversity, 
which, if well considered, must make us despise our judgment and 
abhor our own hearts! That a commandment should be requisite 
to make us love God is wonderful; but that the commandment 
should be neglected is truly inconceivable! You run after crea- 
tures, at best but faint representations of that assemblage of infinite 
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perfections, which are the attributes and essence of the Creator, 
while His adorable and transcendent beauties you despise! What 
is there that can captivate our hearts, and seduce them from the 
love of God? Is it that imaginary beauty on which your thoughts 
are so frequently fixed? O paltry beauty, perishable charms! 
What are ye when placed in competition with Him who formed 
you, and who has decked out thousands with equal or superior 
attractions in never-ending variety of grace and excellence? What 
art thou, O gaudy fading flower, compared with that uncreated 
beauty, immortal and unchangeable! Can genius, wit, or talent 
captivate our admiration and love? But know ye not that man’s 
best light is darkness in comparison with that inaccessible light, 
which, at one glance, pervades and scrutinizes all that exists on 
earth, in hell, in heaven, reaching at once from the beginning to the 
end of time, from eternity to eternity? Wisdom, power, justice 
and goodness, with every quality and endowment, that can please 
the heart or captivate the understanding, are but the gifts, the 
eleemosynary dispensations, which He has been pleased to dole out 
to His indigent creatures. 

O, then, my beloved friends, since this is the first and greatest 
commandment of God, see that you fulfil it. Without it, though you 
were to speak in divers tongues, or see through the vale of futurity, 
or possess the knowledge of mysteries, you would be nothing. 
Were your faith strong enough to move mountains, you were noth- 
ing without charity. Were you to lower yourselves even to the 
abyss of your own nothingness, if it were not the love of God 
that bore you down in true humility, your degradation would effect 
nothing for heaven. Were you, like Zachzus, to give the half of 
your substance to the poor, if your heart were not united to God 
by charity, your liberality would be without effect. Like Stephen, 
were you to pray for your persecutors, or, like Laurence, to give 
your bodies to the flames, it would avail nothing without the love 
of God. All the outward show of splendid achievement is as a 
statue of gold raised upon a base of earth, a magnificent edifice 
upon a hill of sand. But when divine charity once possesses the 
soul, every virtue follows in its train, every passion of the heart 
is directed toward the performance of God’s will. When one pas- 
sion predominates, the others are ever subservient to its mandates. 
The jealousy of Saul is gratified, though at the expense of justice 
and humanity; the ambition of Jezebel, the avarice of Judas, impel 
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their victims to the extremity of guilt. The avaricious resign every 
earthly as well as heavenly hope and expectation, that they may 
enlarge the idol of their adoration; the voluptuous sacrifice honor, 
interest, and repose to pleasure, while the ambitious give all that 
others deem valuable, for a breath of air, for empty applause and 
honors. Health, reputation, friendship, and fortune, every law, 
human and divine, is trampled under foot, to gratify the passion 
which predominates in the heart. 

A cruel servitude this, my brethren; but let the heart exchange 
its object, let it (if I may be allowed the expression) make divine 
love its ruling passion; soon will a pure, a sacred flame be en- 
kindled, and consume whatever it encounters. Soon will the fury 
of criminal passions subside, and gradually die away; the love of 
God, strong as death, will triumph over every inordinate passion 
and desire, will extinguish them all, or, rather, making them sub- 
servient to itself, bear them all away in its own course, give them 
all the same direction. As they had before been devoted to criminal 
objects, they will now be consecrated to God. The tender endear- 
ments of Magdalen, the headstrong impetuosity of Augustin, will 
be directed to God, and employed in His service; and having been 
the principal, the source, the instruments of sin, they will become 
the springs and energies of virtue. Behold the illustrious con- 
vert, St. Paul, from a fiery zealot and an unrelenting persecutor of 
Jesus Christ and of His followers become at once an ardent lover 
of his Saviour. Hear him, with firm faith and glowing charity, 
bidding defiance to all creatures to seduce him from the love of 
Jesus. “Who shall separate us” (he exclaims Rom. viii, 35) 
“from the love of Christ? Shall tribulation, or distress, or hunger, 
or nakedness, or danger, or persecution, or the sword?’ But 
tribulation is nothing to the heart where divine love predominates ; 
distress of no account where charity possesses the soul. Imprison- 
ment and chains weigh not where love supports the burden. As to 
danger, what have I to fear? If God is with me, who shall be 
against me? Even death shall not intimidate me; for “death is my 
gain” (Phil. i, 21). No, continues the Apostle, “neither life, nor 
death, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any creature shall 
separate us from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus Our Lord” 
(Rom. viii, 38). 

This holy ardor of divine love, which the ignorant, the worldly, 
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and the profane, vilify and deride as enthusiasm and insanity, 
glowed with constant fervor in the soul of the Apostle, and made 
him long for the period which should dissolve the fabric of his 
body, and set his soul free to seek his best beloved. But remember, 
my friends, that to you also it is given to fortify your soul against 
the powers of earth and hell by this strong defense of divine charity. 
God himself will be your protector and defense ; for “God is charity ; 
and he that abideth in charity, abideth in God, and God in him” 
(I John iv, 16). If you love the things of the earth, you are 
earthly; if the things that are in heaven, you become heavenly; 
seeking God in all things. Could each of us cry out, with St. Peter, 
“Lord, thou knowest that I love thee!” (John, u/t.), happy indeed 
should we be. Let us at least desire to love Him, and beseech Him 
} to give us the virtue of divine love. O God! O Father! thou 
! knowest, though to us it is a secret, since nothing is more hidden 

from us, than the interior of our hearts, thou knowest the real 
tendency of our affections. We desire, at least, to love thee, though 
| we are sensible that we love thee not enough. Thou seest our de- 
sires, since they come from thee. Thou inspirest us with a wish 
to love thee without measure; consider not the torrent of iniquity 
that overflows and lays waste to our souls; teach us, we beseech 
thee, now at last to begin to love thee, make us sensible of thy 
loveliness, that we may despise all other love, out of love for thee. 
Teach us to love thee daily more and more, that, allured by thy 
love, we may follow thee, and be brought, at length, to the man- 
sions of life and love, and to the possession of thee, who art the 
true and never-ending object and reward of love. 
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THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
ON THE DUTY OF GRATITUDE 
BY THE REV. THOMAS WHITE 


“There is none found to return and give glory to God, but this stranger.” — 
Luke xvii, 18. 


SYNOPSIS.—Man abhors the vice of ingratitude. Description of the leper 
and the cure as related in the Gospel. The ingratitude of the nine. How 
frequently is this scene reenacted in daily life. Our debt to God as told 
us by reason and revelation what was demanded by the Old Law; what 
by the New.. The three constituents of gratitude—(1) esteem, (2) ac- 
knowledgment of the favor, (3) a return in proportion to our ability. Ex- 
amine as to whether we have fulfilled our duty in these three particulars. 
Exhortation to do so more faithfully in the future. 


There is hardly a vice of which man is guilty that is usually 
more severely condemned than the vice of ingratitude; and the 
instance presented to us in this Gospel exhibits it in a point of 
view that must excite our utmost abhorrence. Leprosy is a dis- 
order of the most loathsome and humiliating nature. Those 
afflicted with it were, by the command of God, separated from the 
society of their fellowmen, from the city and the camp; had their 
“clothes hanging loose,” their “heads bare,” their “mouths covered 
with a cloth,” and were to “proclaim” to all that they were “un- 
clean.” Compelled to range the open country, abandoned by their 
relatives, their friends, and the whole community, they received at 
a distance the relief of the charitable and humane, which was often 
barely sufficient to support nature (Lev. xiii). With this hideous 
calamity were the persons afflicted who presented themselves before 
Our Lord. Exiled from the cheerful haunts of society, and con- 
scious of their forlorn condition, they stood at a distance, and 
“lifted up their voice, saying, Jesus, Master, have mercy on us” 
v. 13). Moved to compassion at their distress, and prevailed upon 
by the earnest entreaties which they poured out, our Redeemer 
orders them straightway to “shew themselves to the priests,” as 
enjoined by the law. “And it came to pass that, as they went, 
they were cleansed” (v. 14). 

One would imagine that persons, freed from so shocking a dis- 
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order, restored to health and credit, to social life and social enjoy- 
ment, would have expressed their gratitude by the liveliest ac- 
knowledgments. But it was not so. While suffering under calamity, 
they approached with suppliant cries, invoking aid from Jesus 
Christ; but when, by His mercy, they were healed, they forgot the 
hand from which they had received the signal favor. One only 
of the ten, “when he saw that he was cleansed, went back, and 
with a loud voice glorified God” (15). O, my brethren, how 
exactly does this narration correspond with what is every day seen 
among mankind! While suffering distress, they cry out to God, 
but if He raises them from sickness or trouble, they forget His 
mercy, and are guilty of increased iniquity. We have all received 
innumerable favors from the hands of God; for what have we that 
we have not received from Him? and for all that we have received 
we owe an indispensable return of gratitude. To a discharge of 
this essential duty I mean to exhort you, by calling to your recollec- 
tion some of the motives which claim your gratitude; and, in the 
second place, to direct you in the performance of this duty, by in- 
forming you in what this gratitude consists. 

With respect to the favors we receive from one another, we 
should, in general, be ashamed to let any pass without expressing 
our sense of gratitude; but those which we have received from 
God are at once so numerous and transcendent, both in the order 
of nature and of grace, that to forget the donor would argue an 
extreme stupidity, and to disregard them, when remembered, must 
be the most consummate baseness. Both reason and religion tell us 
of our obligations. Reason informs us that from God we received 
our souls, our bodies, and every external blessing ; that for our con- 
venience, use, and benefit, he formed the spacious firmament, with 
those resplendent orbs which irradiate the vast expanse of heaven; 
that for our direct, or intermediate, advantage or comfort, He has 
stocked the earth, air, and waters with bird, and beast, and fish; 
that, consequently, we are indebted to Him for all that is within us 
and without us; for all that we have, and all that we are. By the 
light of faith, and the communication of religion, we are informed 
that, by an effect of pure generosity, God has created us for a 
supernatural destiny, for eternal happiness, to behold Him as He 
is in Himself, and to enjoy Him forever in heaven. By faith we 
discover that the God who created us has so loved His creatures as 
to send into this world His own eternal Son to redeem us from the 
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wretched slavery under which we groaned, in consequence of sin, 
to purchase our freedom and reinstate us in our forfeited rights, 
at a great price, no less than the death of this Man-God upon a 
Cross. But to enumerate the various favors received from heaven 
would be a fruitless attempt. Each one, upon reflection, will dis- 
cover a thousand mercies and graces bestowed upon himself; some 
have received the invaluable blessing of uninterrupted health, some 
success in their worldly concerns, far beyond their expectations ; 
to these He restored health and vigor, when the original weakness 
and delicacy of habit, or a constitution impaired by guilty excesses, 
had seemed to doom them to perpetual affliction; to those He has 
given the comforts of life, to which their origin in no way appeared 
to entitle them; others He has blessed with the patronage of 
steady friends, and, through the medium of His own creatures, pre- 
served them in virtuous innocence, amidst the nipping frosts 
of poverty, or the blandishments and seductions of vice; while many 
have been, by an almost visible miracle, reclaimed from the ways 
of sin, and, from an abyss of iniquity, restored to grace and mercy. 

But who shall recount the wonders of God’s goodness and love 
toward His creatures? He has implanted, too, in the human breast, 
a natural sentiment of gratitude; and, therefore, in despising and 
disregarding God’s bounty we oppose the best propensities of our 
nature, and resist the native inclinations of our hearts. Even by a 
positive precept we are called upon and commanded to express our 
gratitude to our supreme and sovereign Benefactor. In the old 
law the Sabbath was sanctified in an especial manner; that by a 
solemn rest from every earthly work, and a consecration of the 
day to the service of God, an acknowledgment might be made of 
the divine power and goodness, and of man’s dependence. In par- 
ticular the remembrance of the formation of man, and the creation 
of the world was renewed by this weekly solemnity. By the feasts 
of the Passover, of Pentecost, of Tabernacles, the Ruler. of the 
Universe, and the Lord of all things, was adored and blessed for 
the deliverance of His people from the bondage of Egypt, and for 
transporting them, with powerful hand and outstretched arm, 
through the waters of the Red Sea; for the promulgation of His 
law upon Mount Sinai, and for His gracious protection of His 
people, during forty years, that the children of Israel dwelt in 
tabernacles, while they sojourned in the desert. On these, and on 
other occasions, “were offered up to the Lord oblations, holocausts, 
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and libations, according to the rite of each day” (Lev. xxili, 37), 
and, for the same purpose of gratitude and thanksgiving, were 
offered up to God the first born of male children, and of every 
animal, and the sacrifices denominated eucharistic, from their being 
offered for the express intention of giving thanks to the Deity for 
all His gifts and blessings. These festivals and sacrifices cease to 
be celebrated for the same particular ends, since the coming of 
Christ ; but they have given way to other festivals of more solemn 
worship, and to a sacrifice of which those of the Jewish law were 
mere figures. The Sabbath has been transferred to the Sunday or 
the Lord’s Day, in remembrance of Our Lord’s resurrection from 
the dead, and of the descent of the Holy Ghost on that day, by 
which a more excellent law was promulgated, not in thunder and 
lightning, but in tongues, endued with the fire of the Holy Spirit, 
imparting the wonders of divine grace to the Apostles; and hence 
“their sound hath gone forth into all the earth; and their words 
unto the end of the world” (Ps. xviii, 5). On the other feasts of 
the new law we celebrate the mysteries of our Redeemer, and extol 
His power and goodness, in enabling our weak brethren to tri- 
umph over Satan and sin; we are animated to an imitation of their 
virtues, by contemplating their rewards, and by the “communion 
of saints,” by which an intercourse is kept up between the saints 
in glory, and the church militant on earth. All of us are then 
required, by reason and revelation, and by the express injunction 
of God, to testify our acknowledgments for His mercies, “giving 
thanks,” as the Apostle says to the Ephesians (v. 20), “always, for 
all things, in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, to God and the 
Father.” 

Let us now examine in what our gratitude should consist, that we 
may know whether we have complied with our duty. The great St. 
Thomas Aquinas, treating upon gratitude, reduces its duties to the 
three principal heads. The first is a sense and esteem of a favor 
received, the second is the acknowledgment of the favor, by an 
expression of thankfulness; and the third is the making a return 
to our Benefactor in proportion to our ability. We must, there- 
fore, endeavor justly to appreciate the bounty and generosity of 
God in our regard by frequently calling to our recollection His 
gifts and graces, by ruminating upon their inestimable value, all 
tending to confer immortal bliss upon those who once had neither 
life nor being, but received existence, only to be made, as St. Paul 
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expresses it, “partakers of a heavenly calling, partakers of Christ” 
(Heb. iii, 1, 14). We must also, with willing hearts, acknowledge 
and proclaim aloud the wonderful goodness of God in our regard. 
With the Psalmist ought we to cry out: “Come and hear, all ye 
that fear God, and I will declare what great things he hath done 
for my soul” (Ixv, 16). This thanksgiving should you give to God 
the Father at all times, through Jesus Christ; “through him” 

says the Apostle, “let us offer the sacrifice of praise to God con- 
tinually . . . giving glory to his name” (Heb. xiii, 15). 

But, is it sufficient barely to acknowledge and praise the bounty 
of our God? No, my brethren, the principal duty, the only real 
proof of a grateful heart, is to make a return to Him, according 
to the full of our limited means and capacity; by employing the 
gifts of God according to His intentions and commands, for His 
honor, and our salvation. It is for you to examine whether you 
have performed this indispensable duty; to inquire whether you 
have ever yet been truly sensible that you were indebted to God 
for what you have received from Him, or whether you have not 
been as cold and negligent in thanking Him as if all that you had 
came from yourselves, and was held in unalienable and independent 
possession. Alas! with what daring insolence do men turn against 
God the gifts He has bestowed! Instead of making friends of the 
mammon of iniquity, by relieving the distressed members of Jesus 
Christ, riches are employed for vicious purposes, and the superfluous 
is considered, not as the patrimony of the poor, deposited as a trust 
for their benefit, though undoubtedly this is the case, but as showered 
down upon them for any mode of expenditure, which folly, dissipa- 
tion, or licentiousness shall inspire. The superfluous—that is, what- 
ever exceeds the exigencies of a creditable and decent maintenance, 
suitable to a man’s situation and rank in life—ought to be devoted 
to acts of benevolence; and yet, as if God gave riches merely to en- 
courage an unfeeling selfishness, the world imagines that whatever 
can be spared above the usual claims of domestic life and situation, 
can be squandered, just as extravagance or whim may dictate. 

Power and authority are too frequently made, not the means of 
protection to the weak, but of oppression to the helpless—and wit 
and genius not the medium by which truth is disseminated, true re- 
ligion propagated, and virtue diffused and defended, but by which 
prejudices are confirmed, religion vilified and calumniated, virtue 
betrayed and ruined. Thus the Almighty’s gifts are turned against 
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Him, by being made to minister unto the passions of ungrateful 
man! Were we seriously to reflect from whom we have received 
every smallest good which we possess, and every greater blessing, 
were to bear in mind the generous liberality of our God, and of 
our undeservedness, we should exclaim with wonder and gratitude: 
“O Lord, our Lord, what is man, that thou art mindful of him, or 
the son of man, that thou visitest him! . . . admirable is thy 
name in all the earth!” (Ps. viii, 5, 10). Not satisfied with an 
interior acknowledgment of His goodness, we should, on every 
occasion, extol His bounty, and never arrogate to ourselves that 
merit which is His due. When we seek the applause of men; when 
poor mortals make a display of their riches, power, genius, or 
beauty, do they not forget that they are making a boast of what is 
not their own? That like menial servants who, in the absence of 
their master, assume a consequence from His superiority, and 
ridiculously attempt to shine in His character; poor, weak, unthink- 
ing man glories in what is not his own, but only entrusted to his 
custody, by his supreme Lord and Master. Let us, then, cease to 
value ourselves for what belongs to God. “What hast thou, that 
thou hast not received? but if thou hast received, why dost thou 
glory, as if thou hadst not received?” (I Cor. iv, 7). 

Let us praise the Lord for all His wonders, goodness, and love; 
let us give thanks to God, through Jesus Christ, “to the king of 
ages, immortal, invisible, the only God, be honor and glory forever!” 
(I Tim. i, 17). Let us dedicate all the powers of our souls, and all 
the faculties of our bodies to Him who gave them; let us bless Him, 
if He bestow upon us the good things of the earth, and use them 
with moderation ; and let us adore His wisdom if He afflicts us here 
with adversity, and reserves His favors for the life to come. In 
sickness and in health, in disappointment and sorrow, as in the full 
tide of prosperity, let us give praise to God; let us magnify the 
Lord, and own the wisdom of His decrees. 

With these sentiments, my brethren, you will never despond; 
whatever terrestrial calamities befall you, calm resignation will still 
hold her seat within your breasts, and heavenly hope will dart a ray 
of cheering consolation athwart the gloom of earthly misfortunes ; 
and if you are elevated to a view of brighter prospects, you will 
be thankful and serene, remembering that every best gift 
and “every perfect gift is from above, coming down from 
the Father of lights” (James i, 17). Attentive to your spiritual 
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wants, you will expose them to your heavenly physician; 
like the lepers you will cry with a loud voice and fervent heart, 
“Jesus, Master, have mercy on us!” Beg of Him that if you be in 
sin He will heal the maladies of your souls; if in the state of His 
holy grace, that He will preserve to you that best and choicest hap- 
piness. He will hear the prayer that is poured out to Him with 
humility, and a grateful feeling for His innumerable blessings; and 
if you continue in Christian perseverance, serving Him in holiness 
and justice all your days, He will take you to His heavenly king- 
dom, where, in the company of all the saints, you will sing canticles 
of jubilation and thanksgiving, for all eternity. 


























AN EXPOSITION AND DEFENSE OF CATHOLIC 
TEACHING 


{ll. Fifty-three Sermons on the Means of Grace’ 





XXXVII. THE LORD’S PRAYER 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM 
I 


“Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name.” 


SYNOPSIS—Grotto near the Mount of Olives, the place where the Lord’s 
Prayer was first uttered. Story of its composition; delivered by Our Lord 
in answer to the request of the disciples. Its characteristics—simplicity, 
depth of meaning, wisdom, logic and beauty. . 

I. It is an epitome of God’s dealings with His creatures. Its rect- 
tation part of our daily duty. Its constituent parts: (1) introduction, 
(2) seven petitions, (3) conclusion. Meaning, purpose and lessons in the 
introduction and first petition. The force of term Father—the sentiments 
it awakens. Why Christ made use of it. God is truly our Father. The 
force of the term heaven. 

I. The Lord’s Prayer is a petition for all the things we need. The 
glory of God is to be sought above all things. All creation gives glory 
to God. Man, the crown of creation, must seek the same. his is the 
meaning of “hallowed be thy name.” But to be reverenced and honored 
God must be (1) known, (2) loved, (3) served. In this prayer we pray 
that all may know, love and serve their Creator and their Father. 


Introduction.—Hard by the spot on the Mount of Olives that 
marks the scene of the Ascension is a grotto, now turned into a 
chapel, the walls of which are covered with the Lord’s Prayer in all 
the chief languages of the world, old and new. Tradition fixes this 
grotto as the place wherein divine lips first uttered this sublime and 
world-famed prayer. Whether the exact spot or not, it worthily 
recalls the origin of a prayer that daily and hourly rises from the 
hearts and lips of countless human beings, “belonging to every 
tribe and tongue and nation,” to the common Father of mankind, 
voicing in words simple and sublime all their actual and possible 
needs. 

You all doubtless remember the story of its composition. The 
disciples, impressed by Our Lord’s repeated exhortations to life- 
long and persevering prayer, His ever urging upon them its power 
and importance and necessity, interrupted His great Sermon on the 

*A schedule of this course may be had by application to the publisher. The 


first two parts of this series, on the Creed and on the Commandments, re- 
spectively, appeared in previous volumes. 
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Mount by the words, “Lord, teach us to pray.” Then and there 
He gave utterance to the golden words we now call the Lord’s 
Prayer, or “Our Father.” With the Creed and Commandments, 
it ranks as a constituent part of our common Christianity. Many, 
indeed, would make this prayer the germ and kernel of the religion 
of Christ. Its simplicity, its depth of meaning, its wisdom and logic, 
and application to all our possible wants, in the way of prayer, 
prove the author divine. There is more Godlike thought em- 
bedded in its fifty-six words than in any other composition of its 
length in the language. Happily, no controversies rage round the 
Our Father. It is a prayer in which all believers can join. The 
most hopeless sceptic and incorrigible sinner, as well as the devout- 
est child of holy Church, feel the charm, the unction, the power, 
of the Lord’s Prayer. It is a sort of magical soul-music, in which 
each human heart finds the key and melody that suit their mood. 
Its seven petitions might be called the seven lamps of Christendom, 
as it shows the light of Christ on every phase of human mind. And 
no wonder, for His divine breath coined the words that compose it 
—words which now ascend, like wreaths of incense, in all tongues, 
and under all skies, before the throne of grace. Saints and sinners, 
just and unjust alike, recite this prayer. Indeed, where it is said 
there is always hope that even the most abandoned prodigals will 
“arise and go to their father.” Its recital at all is like breathing in 
the body the last remnant of a sign of God’s presence in the soul. 
It is this beautiful prayer that, in the four following discourses, we 
shall undertake to explain. 

I. The prayer itself is so touchingly clear and simple that it 
carries its message to every heart, so much so, indeed, that it seems 
almost profane to analyze or dissect it. But the more we examine 
even the simplest of God’s works the more admirable they seem. 
Reflection brings to light most complex mysteries in apparently the 
simplest and most commonplace objects in Nature—a drop of 
water, e. g., a sunbeam, the song of birds, or scent of flowers. We 
see herein the mind of God at work, ordering all things, “in number, 
weight and measure,” “reaching from end to end mightily, and 
disposing all things sweetly.” So is it with the Lord’s Prayer. It 
is an epitome of God’s relations and dealings with His creatures. 
It sums up, in a measure, theology, doctrinal and moral. It is a 
sort of spiritual cell which involves, and from which by reflection 
we can evolve, the whole body of Christ’s teaching. Hence, its 
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constant use by the Church in her liturgy, in the Mass, the divine 
office, the Sacraments and sacramentals, as well as her binding all 
her children to learn it by heart. To make it part of our daily 
tribute of worship, in morning and evening prayers, is deemed by 
all a matter of conscience—a duty we strictly owe to almighty God. 

As you are all doubtless aware, the Lord’s Prayer is made up of a 
preface, or introduction, in the words, “Our Father who art in 
heaven,” followed by seven petitions, or requests, that form the 
body of the prayer. The first three of these petitions concern God 
and His glory, the leading purpose of all existence; the remaining 
four deal in close logical order with our own spiritual and bodily 
needs. The prayer concludes with the Hebrew word, “Amen,” de- 
noting an ardent wish that the seven petitions enumerated may be 
granted. To-day we shall briefly state the meaning, main purpose, 
and lessons contained in the introduction and first petition of the 
prayer. 

“When you pray,” say, “Our Father who art in heaven.” Mark 
how Our Lord assumes that His followers do pray. Prayer is 
the bed-rock of all religion, true and false. It is the one point in 
which believers in a God agree. Were prayer of petition a mere 
waste of time and speech, were God’s only reply to it the empty - 
echo of our own words, did not prayer enter as a great spiritual 
force within the scope and range of His providence, were there 
insuperable difficulties and hindrances in the fixed order of 
Nature against it, Our Lord would surely have warned us against 
it, or qualified or limited its use; but no! assuming prayer as the 
basis and groundwork of all religion, He himself composed a form 
of prayer entirely made up of petitions for our daily use. “When 
you pray, say, Our Father who art in heaven”; what a mental leap 
is involved in these words! The tiny creature of a day, passing 
guest, on a world, itself a speck in the universe, is asked by God 
himself to look up to the Eternal Being, “who made heaven and 
earth,” and address Him, not by the cold, fear-inspiring terms of 
Creator, Ruler, Absolute Sovereign, but by the tender, love-inspiring, 
hopeful term of Father. Just to think, we have a Father in heaven 
who knows, loves, and is interested in us, and whom, in turn, we are 
privileged to know and love—to whom we can draw near boldly, 
closely, trustfully, like children winding their arms round a father’s 
neck or climbing on a mother’s knee. How crushing and over- 
whelming is the thought of the God that framed the skies, and yet 
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how comforting and hope-inspiring is that same God revealed to us 
on the threshold of the Lord’s Prayer! ‘“Shew us the Father and 
it suffiseth us,” said Philip. And this is just what Christ does every 
time we say the “Our Father.” What wealth of pure, deep, and 
holy affection lies hid in the word father. No link stronger, harder, 
more lasting than that which binds a father to his children. Even 
in Nature love flows downward to the offspring rather than upward 
to the parents—a sad illustration of our forgetfulness, of our in- 
gratitude to almighty God. The very word Father was chosen 
by Him, whom to see was to see the Father, to express the intense 
love and deep interest taken by God in each and every one of the 
creatures made “in his own image and likeness.” We are members 
of an immense family, it is true, the human race, scattered up and 
down all places and times, yet to God it is no larger, nay, infinitely 
smaller, than the smallest human family is to us. Each member is 
the object and center of infinite love, tenderness, and care. Each 
child of Adam, howsoever wayward, ungrateful and unfilial, is “as 
the apple of his eye.” “Can a mother forget her child ‘ . . so may 
I forget you.” We can not be too confident of grace and mercy 
and favor from Him whose divine Lips have taught us to call “Our 
Father”; and, howsoever far we wander from our Father’s house, 
we can still, for we have the right, as children, to “arise and go to 
our Father.” 

True, a good father, worthy of his name and office, punishes and 
caresses, both smites and embraces. Duty is severe and grave. 
Its absence or infringement necessarily involves correction. Disease 
needs medicine, and medicine is often bitter. Turbulence and lack 
of discipline must be repressed by force. Crime brings punishment, 
and God, though a father, is withal a ruler, just, strong, and resist- 
less. Correction is part of a father’s duty. Knowing all this, and 
too sadly conscious of our sinfulness, we say, with the prodigal, 
“Father, I have sinned and am no more worthy to be called thy 
son”; or, with holy David, “Even though he slay me, yet will I 
trust in him.” 

Some people appear to think that the sole function of a father is 
to provide, forgive and forget, and treat filial and unfilial children 
alike; but we must remember that training and correction are only 
the obverse of love. Indulgence is often weakness and injustice; 
and though in God “mercy is above all his works,” yet is He a 
“searcher of hearts” and supremely just judge. But his severity 
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falls only on the impenitent. We may, for we are free, leave His 
house and herd with swine. We may shut Him morally out of our 
lives ; we may bar the doors of our heart again Him; the arm raised 
to bless and embrace we may compel to strike; yet is He ever ready, 
in response to a contrite heart, to “blot out all our iniquities” and 
“cleanse us from our sins.” “The fatted caif is ever killed, the 
doors ever flung open, and the heart and arms of a heavenly Father 
ever extended to welcome the prodigal on his return.” 

This one phrase, “Our Father who art in heaven,” is in itself a 
full unveiling of God and His attributes. It is Church, Bible and 
prayer-book all in one. All that is perplexing and hard to believe 
in life and faith grow clear to one who anchors his soul to the 
thought that God is our Father, and that we, by nature, grace and 
adoption, are His children. He has infinitely more than a good 
earthly father’s willingness to help, with boundless wisdom and 
power thrown in. Surely, then, we may approach with confidence 
His “throne of grace.” 

Inequality is not favoritism. He distributes His gifts, like His 
spirit, where He listeth. All can not be first, though all share 
largely, and more than their due, in His gifts. The lowest and 
most degraded types of mankind, the foulest and most loathsome 
sinners, can all claim to address Him as Father, “who maketh his 
sun to shine upon the just and unjust.” Men are all one family in 
origin and descent, as tradition, science and faith unite in declaring. 
Hence, the word “our,” not “my,” Father, to show that we are all 
members of one family, and that we should love, pray for, and 
interest ourselves in, one another. Indeed, the introduction to the 
Lord’s Prayer ever calls to mind the two great central truths of our 
common Christianity, the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of men. Were men only to live up to, and act upon, this truth, 
they would realize the wildest dreams of the most advanced re- 
formers. Earth would be transformed into a paradise. Our Father 
in heaven more than provides abundantly for all. “He openeth his 
hand and filleth with plenty every living creature” in very truth. 
Greed and hate hinder the just distribution of the gifts wherewith 
earth, sea and sky teem. There are no famines among the birds 
and fishes. We say “Our Father who art in heaven” to show that 
where God is, there is heaven. Any soul that feels and realizes 
the ever-present God is in heaven. His absence—I mean in a spe- 
cial sense—for God is everywhere—is hell. The godless are already’ 
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there. The vision of God is bliss. To know God, to see Him and 
love Him, and in that vision to “love the brethren,” is heaven on 
earth, the necessary preliminary of heaven hereafter. We might 
linger for hours on the beauty and suggestiveness of the words, 
“Our Father who art in heaven,” like the little shepherd boy of 
Auvergne, who could never get beyond them, so overpowered was 
he by the thought of having God for a Father. But we must hurry 
on to the body of the Lord’s Prayer, the first petition of which, 
“Hallowed be thy name,” will now briefly occupy our attention. 
II. The Lord’s Prayer is a one of petition for graces, favors, 
good things, in short, that we need or desire. Now the glory of 
God is the first and supreme good. It is the sole and whole end, 
aim, purpose, object of all things, actual and possible, and should 
hold the first place in the mind and heart of all creatures endowed 
with reason. This purpose colors life and makes it intelligible. It 
is the antithesis of selfishness, which invariably ends in sin. Sin is 
but a form of selfishness. Some say, put God, whom we see not, 
to one side, and live for our fellow-men, whom we see. But such 
a purpose is aimless and irrational. We ought to live in and for 
others, but solely because He who made us all, for His own glory, 
wishes it so and inspires us with mutual love. Believe me, there is 
no true, lasting love and sacrifice for others not founded on love of 
God. God first, His glory must be the chief aim and object of life. 
Before creation, outside God, there was nothing. All was empty 
void. He made things for His own honor and glory, nor could 
He have had any other end outside Himself. But He lavishes His 
Fatherly love—pours Himself out, so to say, on His creatures— 
His children. Every flower that grows is a work of infinite tender- 
ness and love. Creatures not endowed with reason serve Him— 
have to serve His purpose, are slaves of His laws. Water must 
seek its level, a stone must fall to the ground. Our own bodies, 
with their complex mechanism—our minds, too, and wills—are 
subject to law, 7. e., to God’s will. But within certain limits we 
are free; and God expects, and justly, naturally expects, to use a 
human expression, that we should render Him free service—in 
other words, that we should seek, not self, not our wills, but Him 
and His glory. All creation is a hymn of praise to the glory of the 
Creator, and we have to try to be part of the harmony, not of the 
discord, of that hymn. Evil is not God’s doing, but man’s undoing 
and marring God’s work. There is no other explanation. Abuse 
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of free will is the best, if not the only, solution of the discord of 
of life. Now in the first petition of the Lord’s Prayer we pray for 
the supreme good, the glory of God, effected by hallowing His 
name. The cry of the ideal man—the Man-God, Our Lord—should 
also be ours, if we would be, I do not say supernatural, but even 
rational. “Father, glorify thy name,” “not my will but thine be 
done.” “Not to us, O Lord, but to thy name, give glory” (Ps. 
cxiii, 9). 

Not only does this first petition give expression to a prayer, it 
also implies a duty—the main duty, indeed, of all who are privi- 
leged to know the true God—zeal for the honor and glory of His 
name. It is not the exclusive work of the clergy to promote the 
knowledge and love of God, it is binding on every child of holy 
Church in his or her respective sphere. We can not too often call 
to mind that it is not the cult of self, or our fellow-creatures, that 
is the main purpose of life—no, but the hallowing of God’s name, 
the bringing back of all things to their source and spring in God. 
If we thought less of self and its petty needs and wants, if we 
looked more to others, and, above all, to almighty God, we should 
lead truer, nobler, happier lives. Every life is out of tune, out of 
center, out of its orbit, that is not moving toward and attracted by 
almighty God, and, in its measure, attracting others. That all 
creatures, but specially that all rational creatures, should direct 
their lives and energies to the main purpose of existence, the glory 
of God and its expression, in the exaltation of His holy name, is 
what we pray for in saying “Hallowed be thy name.” 

The precise gist of this petition, however, is best expressed in 
the words of the Catechism, “We pray herein that God may be 
known, loved and served by all His creatures.” The term hallow 
is an old English word, meaning “to consecrate, treat as holy or 
sacred, to reverence.”” Now God’s name can not be hallowed unless 
He is known. To know God is to love and reverence His holy 
name. It is a word that breathes holiness, love and awe. Nor is 
His throne altogether set in mystery and cloud. To a reverent and 
prayerful mind He does not fail to make His presence felt. “In 
him we live, move and have our being.” Not a leaf that rustles 
in the wind, or a cloud that flits across the sky, that does not draw 
aside somewhat the veil that screens the first cause of all, and thus, 
in a manner, “show us the Father.” It is a lie to say we know not 
God, and can not know Him. He lurks behind every secondary 
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cause. The mind instinctively bounds to the supreme, infinite, un- 
limited cause wherein to rest and find an explanation of all diffi- 
culties. This natural knowledge of God, inherent in reason, is the 
key of wisdom. Without it the universe is an unintelligible puzzle. 
Reason postulates God; though men, in their pride, choose another 
name to mask Him. The very material world is flooded with divine 
light, making God known; but in science, as in every other depart- 
ment, there are bigots; and “the mind of the bigot,’ as someone 
has well said, “is like the pupil of the eye, the more light you throw 
on it the more it contracts.” If people do not see God in the world 
—silently working in Nature, “reaching from end to end mightily, 
and disposing all things sweetly”—it is because they neither wish 
nor pray to see Him; and “none so blind as they who will not see.” 
In the first petition of the Lord’s Prayer we pray both for sight 
and light—we join the royal Psalmist in desiring, above every other 
blessing, that “the light of God’s countenance may shine upon us; 
for, alas! even in the strongest light there are many who do not see.” 

Though we come to know God by reason and conscience, the main 
source of this knowledge is faith. Passion and ignorance and 
prejudice often blind the reason and stifle conscience, but faith 
furnishes a higher and a stronger light. ‘Hallowed be thy name” 
is an earnest cry for faith—a prayer that those who have lost it by 
unbelief, heresy, or doubt may recover it, that pagans and all others 
in error may be enlightened, that missions to heathen lands may be 
multiplied and strengthened, so that, in the words of Isaias, “The 
knowledge of God may spread over the earth as the covering 
waters, the sea.” 

Furthermore, to hallow God’s name is to love it. There are men 
and women whom to know is to love. If this is true of creatures, 
whose claims on our love and admiration, whose character, beauty, 
strength, wisdom, are mere distant echoes of those of God—if a 
tiny speck or drop is such, what must the spring or source, the 
ocean of God’s loveableness and beauty, be? To hallow God’s 
name is to love its bearer. God is love, He is a consuming fire, 
and as well say the sun’s rays do not warm when they shine as 
to say that we really know God without loving Him. There must 
be obliquity of vision if we do not. There are many, alas! who 
know and love almost everything but God—nay, who hate and 
contemn His holy Name, who utter that adorable Name, not in love 
and reverence, but in ribaldry and contempt. Pray, then, earnestly, 
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in uttering this petition, that not only you, but all men, may come 
to the knowledge of the truth, and that this knowledge may grow 
into fervent love—that the just may learn to love Him more—that 
the tepid and careless, whose love has waxed cold, may regain and 
redouble their past fervor—that sinners may be converted, and, 
like penitent Magdalen, “be forgiven much, because they love much.” 

But not merely does the word hallow involve knowledge and 
love, it also includes service. In praying that His Name be hal- 
lowed all the world over, we implore God so to dispose events and 
so to influence men’s wills that their knowledge and iove of God 
may lead to lifelong, faithful service. A holy, well-ordered life 
is the highest tribute we can offer to the glory of God. The 
regular, constant observance of law, the beautiful order and har- 
mony thence resulting that we see in Nature, blindly obeying its 
Maker, must in some way be reflected in our ready, prompt and 
free submission to the rules and laws of conduct+making up what 
we call duty. This duty done for God is free service, and by it we 
hallow God’s Name. In the first petition of the Lord’s Prayer we 
crave not merely for the light of faith and joy of love, but for 
strength to carry out in conduct His holy law, which is the test 
and touchstone of both. “He that hath my commandments and 
keepeth them, he it is that loveth me.” This is the duty or debt 
we owe to Him. A life of devoted service, particularly in those 
points directly dealing with almighty God, is the “light shining 
before men,” which Our Lord tells us to hold aloft, “that they may 
glorify your Father who is in heaven.” 

The phrase “On earth as it is in heaven,” though appended to 
the third petition, really belongs to all three. Our zeal should be 
so great, our desire to know, love and serve God so intense, that 
we take the blessed in heaven as our models. It is an ideal so high 
that it ever recedes, like a mountain top, stretching to the clouds; 
but we must never stop, but ever strive, to hallow God’s holy 
Name, as perfectly as the saints above. Even in this wicked world 
we must unwearily strive to promote the honor and glory of God, 
and beg God Our Father to second our efforts, so that our worship 
of Him, our hallowing His adorable Name, may, if possible, be as 
complete as if we actually beheld Him face to face in the kingdom 
of heaven. This is the spirit in which the truly heavenly minded 
should ever say, “Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be 
thy name.” 
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XXXVIII. THE LORD’S PRAYER 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM 


II 


“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 


SYNOPSIS.—The advancement of the kingdom of god and the fulfilment 
of His holy will should be the prayer and desire of all hearts. 

I. Man’s earnest prayer has ever been and will always be for the 
coming of the kingdom of God. God is the infinite sovereign Master. 
We feel the need of His guidance and authority, hence we beg Him to 
become our Ruler. Liberty demands authority. History proves this. We 
must obey God willingly or unwillingly. His law rules in the (1) king- 
dom of Nature, (2) of grace, and (3) of glory. God is not a slave to His 
own law, and, therefore, He can answer our prayers. In the order of 
grace, God rules, yet so as to leave us free. To have God’s kingdom, 
then, we must surrender our bodies, minds, souls to His law. God and 
self can not rule together. God rules not only the individual, but also 
the whole Church. This is a real empire, and the world’s essential happi- 
ness, its peace and success are involved in the existence and welfare of 
this kingdom. 

II. In God’s kingdom His will is law; it is the supreme standard of 
life and conduct. He will grant all that is good for us. He wills only 
our sanctification. His will must be accomplished. He permits evil only 
that good may be broughi out of it. God wills the best in every depart- 
ment. God rules through the Ten Commandments, the expressions of His 
will. Resignation to His holy will a necessity under all circumstances. 
All Nature teaches us resignation and obedience; the result is harmony. 
Beg of Him grace to do His holy will. 


Introduction.—In our previous discourse we dealt with the intro- 
duction and first petition of the Lord’s Prayer. To-day we deal 
with the second and third petitions, embodying our desire that God’s 
reign over souls may spread, and that His supreme will may be 
the standard law of action to the free creatures that form His king- 
dom, “Thy kingdom come, thy will be done, on earth as it is in 
heaven.” The first three petitions expressive of our resire for the 
hallowing of God’s Name in and through our knowledge, love and 
service of God; the advance of His kingdom or sway over men 
singly and collectively; and the fulfilment of His will in the ob- 
servance of the laws of His kingdom, taken together, form the 
first part of the body of the prayer, and should hold the first place 
in our desires and in the utterance of those desires in prayer. They 
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show zeal for the glory of God, to which all else is subordinate. 
They express, too, the first duty and supreme needs of men as a 
body in relation to God. 

I. The perpetual longing, the long-drawn-out sigh of expect- 
ancy, the prolonged prayer of good people, past and present, was 
and is, for the “coming of God’s kingdom,” “Thy kingdom come.” 
This puts in words, brief and terse, mankind’s most earnest prayer. 
Even the wicked, weary with the hard ways of sin, must long, at 
times, for the reign of justice on earth. 

Now it stands to reason, if there is a God at all, He must be 
supreme, absolute, infinite, sovereign King and Lord—the fount of 
all authority. We discern in Him, whom we call our heavenly 
Father, all this. We see in Him a royal or kingly aspect, as the 
being who made, sustains, rules, and uses all for His great purposes 
and feel that He has rights and claims to our unconditional sub- 
mission; and that His will must be our law. Hence, the heart, feel- 
ing instinctively the need of guidance and authority, and trusting to 
His justice and goodness, reverently adds to the hallowing of His 
Name an earnest cry that He may become our ruler, and that His 
divine will may give shape and tone to our lives. “Thy kingdom 
‘come, thy will be done.” Liberty does not exclude but, by its 
very nature, demands authority; “a kingdom,” a rule of some sort, 
to direct its use and hold it within due limits. Order is a prime 
necessity of life. Life were intolerable without it. Sin and hell 
are but forms of disorder. Even the wildest upholder of unlicensed 
freedom in thought, speech and conduct tries to reduce his ex- 
travagance to a system, 4. e., to bring order out of disorder. We all 
need a master. We crave for “the kingdom.” Revolt against 
human authority, the keen sense of injustice lashing men into 
anarchy and mutiny, is often but a form of prayer that God’s ideal 
kingdom may come and replace what they deem misrule on earth. 
And yet the kingdom of God has come and “dwells amongst us.” 
“Lo the kingdom of God is within you.” “Repent, for the kingdom 
of God is at hand,” said the precursor. God is waiting for willing 
subjects. 

At the outset these expressions may seem to imply that God is 
not master in His own house; that there is a region, a sphere, to 
which His supreme dominion does not extend; that He has lost 
control, or can not keep in order His own creatures. But no! These 
words merely mean that free creatures who will not accept His 
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rule of mercy, pardon and grace will fall under the sway of His 
justice. He desires free service, but does not, and can not, com- 
patibly with His nature, renounce His dominion. Everything, even 
sin and the region of supreme disorder, hell, come within the sweep 
of His law, His purpose and His power. If we do not obey will- 
ingly in one realm of God’s dominions, we must suffer unwillingly 
in another. “O Lord, almighty King, all things are in thy power” 
(Esth. xiii, 9). From the tiniest mote that dances in the sunbeam, 
to the remotest star, from invisible forms of life in the depths of 
the sea, to the most dazzling angels in the highest heavens, all come 
within the scope and range and object and rule of almighty God. 
All in some sense are within His kingdom. To help us to grasp 
this thought better, divines are wont to distinguish a triple aspect 
of the kingdom of God, viz., the kingdom of Nature, of grace and 
of glory. 

In Nature we see the most striking display of the power, the 
wisdom and the dominion of God. Like a robe, or vesture, it both 
veils and reveals its Master. To the devout and pure of heart, 
God’s kingdom of Nature, now especially that its secrets are so 
much better known, is a mirror reflecting the infinite power, mind 
and rule of the almighty Father. The reign of law is universal, 
interpenetrating, regulating its every atom, holding fast and explain- 
ing all its ever-varying phases, and is the secret of its beauty, its 
terrors, its sublimity and its charms. If a man can not see behind 
Nature a will, intelligence, purpose, might, and, above all, irresistible 
dominion, “reaching from end to end mightily and disposing all 
things sweetly,” then he is blind indeed. A watch, a bicycle, an old 
ruin even, reveal mind, will and power, but a universe of wonders 
does not! Can unreason go farther? 

In God’s kingdom of Nature, His reign by law, the expression 
of His will, is so farreaching and complete, the sequence of cause 
and effect, the adjustment of the great complex forces at work in 
it so perfect, so delicate, and so admirable, as to be a never-failing 
spring of wonder and delight to those who make a study of it. The 
whole circle of the physical sciences is but a statement, as far as 
men can find out, of the order, the laws that prevail in the kingdom 
of God, called Nature. So interwoven, perfect and harmonious is 
this order, and the laws forming it, that many think God either 
can not or will not interfere with it by miracle or response to prayer. 
But miracles and prayer are part of a higher order. God does not, 
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nor can He, abdicate His regal prerogatives as supreme ruler and 
controller of the world He made. He is not in bondage to His 
own laws, or order, or cosmos, call it what you will. He is im- 
manent in Nature, but distinct from and independent of it. Prayer 
is as much a force in the world of mind as attraction is in the realm 
of Nature. We ourselves are part of God’s kingdom of Nature. 
A well-regulated body is a beautiful piece of divine mechanism, so 
is a well-balanced mind in tune with beautiful Nature around, and 
when we say, “Thy kingdom come,” let us humbly and earnestly 
beg of God that greatest of gifts in His realm of Nature, “a sound 
mind in a sound body.” 

But what we mainly pray for, and what was obviously present to 
the mind of Christ, is that God may reign or plant His kingdom of 
righteousness in our hearts. This leads us into the realm of the 
supernatural, where God rules free souls, singly, by grace; collec- 
tively, in and through His Church. In the natural order or king- 
dom of Nature He rules by necessary and irresistible laws; in the 
moral and supernatural, or kingdom of grace, by laws binding on 
conscience, it is true, but which may be freely observed or trans- 
gressed. It is a kingdom wherein He has “left us in the hands of 
our own counsel,” where “our wills are ours to make them His.” 
It is a realm wherein we may, within certain limits, elect or reject 
Him as King. Hence, the soul of man is the only province, within 
the wide domain of God, in which disorder or misrule, in the true 
sense of the term, reigns. It is only from a free spirit that sin, 
supreme disorder, emanates. No doubt God overrules it and brings 
it within the range or sweep of His dominion and purpose; still it 
is disorder withal. Now to establish the kingdom of God in our 
hearts we must make a whole-hearted surrender of our entire being 
to Him, so that His law may rule and guide our bodies with their 
senses and our souls with their powers. That God may be en- 
throned in our hearts is what we pray for in saying, “Thy kingdom 
come.” 

Self, in the form of passion, interest, worldliness, is ever striving 
to set up a rival kingdom. Now one alone can fill, and rightly rule, 
the heart of man—almighty God, for whom those hearts were made. 
A heart void of God is void, too, of happiness. But remember that 
in the nature of things God is, and must be, supreme. He neither 
can, nor will, share His throne or rights with another. Let us, 
therefore, for it is of supreme importance, ask ourselves is He king 
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within us? “Have we lifted up our gates to let in the Lord of 
glory?” We unconsciously mock God, if, while praying for the 
coming of His kingdom we do not seriously mean to withdraw our 
allegiance from the devil and subject our minds and affections to 
God. Whom do we fear most? What “law has dominion over us?” 
Whose sons are we? Are we children of “the kingdom or of 
Belial?” Bear in mind that, “Whosoever are led by the spirit of 
God, they are the sons of God.” When St. Paul felt the kingdom of 
God, 1. e., the grace of God, stirring within him, he could say in all 
truth and candor, “I live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me.” 
Can we? 

But not merely does God reign in each singly He reigns over all 
as a body in His visible kingdom, the Church. Men are not scattered 
and isolated units. Even in the kingdom of Nature mankind forms 
one class—so in grace God would have them gathered into one 
great family—His kingdom, without end. This kingdom of His is 
not a mere abstraction—it is no mere generalization of His secret 
reign by grace in men’s hearts. It is no mere ideal kingdom, a 
reflection or mirage of Christ’s reign of justice on earth or in 
heaven. It is not an echo of the millennium, but a real, concrete, 
visible, empire—a united brotherhood of men and women, bound in 
union under one head, one faith, one sacrifice. The Church is the 
house of God, built on the unperishable rock of Peter, into which 
all men and nations are invited, nay, commanded, to enter: “Her 
foundations are on the Holy Hills. He loveth the gates of Sion 
above all the tabernacles of Jacob. Glorious things are spoken of 
thee, thou City of God. “Pray, then, for the peace of Jerusalem,” 
the Church. Her advent and extension to-day are the world’s 
great need, its supreme want. Morally and spiritually the world is 
“sick unto death,” and needs healing. The Church is Christ bodily 
present among us. Her voice is an echo of His. Her hand is His, 
to bless, and heal, and save. The world’s essential interests, its 
peace and happiness, are involved in her welfare. Pray, then, for 
her triumph, for her head, her episcopate, her valiant missionaries 
in all lands. Widen your hearts. Her limits are the earth’s bounds. 
Be not narrow and parochial, but worldwide, like “the kingdom.” 
Love her with a holy patriotism, for she is our and God’s kingdom. 
“If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cun- 
ning.” 

Furthermore, “there is a land of pure delights,” the kingdom of 
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glory, wherein God reigns among the saints in undisputed sov- 
ereignty. It is the full outgrowth and last consummation of His 
kingdom of Nature and grace. The Church militant, His visible 
kingdom here, is fighting her way to that of glory. Earth is the 
training ground for heaven. We are in a state of unrest and com- 
bat in God’s kingdom on earth; we hope to reach peace and victory 
above. When we pray that God’s “kingdom may come,” we cast 
longing looks to our home with God beyond the grave. But if we 
would reign with Christ and His saints in the kingdom of glory 
we must first be true members of His kingdom of grace. We 
reap what we sow in Nature and in grace. None reach heaven in 
whom the seed of glory has not first been planted by and in grace. 
This we shall understand more fully in our next point. 

II. In God’s kingdom His will is law. In all communities the 
will of the ruler, whether one man or a body of men, molds the 
conduct of their subjects, as far as the power entrusted to them 
goes. To rule is to express one’s will in law. Hence the will of 
God is the supreme standard of life and conduct to all creatures, a 
thought expressed in the third petition of the Lord’s Prayer, “Thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” It is the necessary 
corollary of the other two. If God is our Father in heaven, holy, 
just and kind, if we pray for the exaltation of His Name and the 
coming of His kingdom, we must surely wish the law of that 
kingdom, in other words, the will of God, to be done, carried out 
in all details, as is the case in heaven. 

In its fulness and perfection, this petition is not a mere cry of 
helpless resignation to a supreme power holding all in His grasp— 
nor a mere stoic indifference to the inevitable—nor the cry of a 
stricken heart seeking refuge and consolation in a will higher and 
stronger than its own; but, rather, the joyous prayer of a true 
child, trusting and loving a father’s goodness and power and wil- 
lingness to help. No doubt it suits all persons and all moods; and 
should be uttered by all the children of God, whether in joy or 
sorrow, when under reward or under punishment. If we accept it 
not as our law of life, even though it involves suffering, unquestion- 
ing submission, inequality and hardship, then we are walking in 
the shadow of death. The whole practical wisdom of life, to say 
nothing of the hope of a better, lies in realizing this prayer. What- 
ever standard of life and conduct may be put before men and 
nations, whatever ideal they may be taught to aim at, whatever 
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progress they may make in arts, science, education, wealth, comfort, 
or the rest if they are not doing the will of God, they are perishing, 
as Greece and Rome perished. Whatever results we strive for the 
issue must be conditioned on God’s willing it. 

The Lord’s Prayer is the heart and pith of the Gospel, and the 
third petition is the soul of this great prayer. Happily we may be 
sure it is God’s will to grant all that is good for us. “If a son ask 
his father for a loaf, will he hand him a stone, or for a fish, will he 
give him a scorpion?” “Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven,” 
contains therefore, both a prayer and a creed. It is believing God 
and asking Him a father’s help. Now, God’s will is more concerned 
about our imperishable souls than about our perishable bodies. It 
deals with both aspects of man, it is true, but mainly our soul. 
Hence we find God’s will and message brought by Christ in these 
words: “This is the will of God, your sanctification.” His word to 
nations and individuals alike is not one of wealth, prosperity, art, or 
learning, but simply of goodness—rising to holiness. It is not mere 
natural morality, not merely justice, temperance, fortitude and other 
mere human virtues—they are good and necessary in their way— 
but something higher still, something that becomes the house of 
God, the kingdom of His on earth, the Church, on her way to His 
kingdom of glory in heaven, and this is “the sanctification of his 
elect,” in other words, their holiness. Holiness is the law of His 
kingdom, and a gift we ask, both for ourselves and for others, when 
we say, “Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 

It may be objected that the will of the supreme Being is irresist- 
ible, and must be done, thwart it as men may. True, in one sense, 
for even sinners, acting against the express will of heaven, are con- 
tributing involuntarily to the carrying out of His purposes; but He 
permits evil. He neither wills nor approves of it. Rulers often 
tolerate what they condemn. God neither created evil nor can 
He wish it. Even good men loathe sin, how much more the all- 
holy God. If we are plastic and yield our wills obedient to 
His, He molds us, as St. Paul phrases it, into “vessels of honor”; 
if not, we are still in the potter’s hands, to be shaped into vessels of 
dishonor. The gardener wishes all his trees to bear fruit; but if, 
notwithstanding his supplying them with soil, heat and moisture, 
they go all into wood and leaves, they eventually find their way into 
the fire or the rubbish heap. If we refuse to fall into line with 
Him in His kingdom of righteousness, as Father and Saviour, we 
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shall have to do so under Him as judge and destroyer in the king- 
dom of darkness. Sun, air and water are engines both of life and 
death in his kingdom of Nature; and so is it in His realm of grace. 

As I said, perfection, holiness of life, is the law of His kingdom. 
It is God’s will in our regard. Indeed, we may say that God wills 
the best in every department of existence. The perception and love 
of this best is the ideal. It is a glimpse, so to say, of the divine 
ideas, as the model and measure of things. Even nature, hedged in 
with limitations and struggling against all manner of enemies, tries 
to realize her best. An Alpine flower is not only beautiful, but 
perfect, in its kind. Evolution is a struggle of God’s creatures 
toward the divine exemplar, the best. It is God’s will throughout 
all His kingdom. “Be ye perfect as your heavenly Father is per- 
fect.” “Bene omnia fecit,” Our Lord “did all things well.” Now 
we all share one capacity in common, one possibility that we may 
develop indefinitely, and that is, moral capacity. We can all be holy, 
we can all lead good, nay, holy, lives. We can not all be strong, 
learned, famous; but there is nothing to hinder us from being holy. 
We can all do the will of God; and “this is the will of God your 
sanctification,” 7. @., your holiness. This is the realization of the 
divine ideal, the divine Will, in our regard. Grace to be holy is 
what we chiefly pray for when we say, “Thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven.” 

Coming down to details, our holiness is effected by doing the 
will of God, as summed up for the guidance of all mankind in the 
ten commandments—often called the Jaw. They are written on the 
heart, 7. ¢., traced on the reason and conscience of all men. They 
are involved in Christ’s great law of love—the love of God above 
all things and our neighbor as ourselves. Duty is the test of love, 
and duty is the doing of God’s will by the keeping of His law. 
“He that hath (7. e., knoweth) my commandments, and keepeth 
them, he it is that loves me.” The degree of perfection with which 
they are kept is the measure of our holiness. God’s will in law is 
of wide extent and application. We find it in the laws of the 
Church, God’s kingdom on earth, in the law of the land we live in, 
in the voice of parents, teachers, masters—all claiming our obedi- 
ence within their respective spheres, and rightly so, as all just au- 
thority comes from God. “There is no power but from God.” 

In the third position of the Lord’s Prayer we beg Him to give 
us grace to be resigned to His holy will in the trials, losses, disap- 
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pointments and other sufferings of life. He permits them for our 
correction, or chastisement, and to wean us from what may prove 
an injurious or dangerous attachment to this world—a halting place, 
not our home. Remember, that all the crosses we meet with aid us 
to acquire that degree of holiness it is God’s will we should reach, 
and without which we can never arrive at His kingdom above. 
None but saints, 7. ¢., holy people, ever cross the portals of heaven. 
Even prayer, one of the main reservoirs of grace, can not make us 
holy. It must prove its worth in deeds. “Not every one that saith 
to me, Lord, Lord, can enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he 
that doeth the will of my Father who is in heaven.” 

Our Lord often sends His hearers to Nature for lessons in divine 
wisdom ; “Behold the birds of the air, they sow not, neither do they 
reap, yet your heavenly Father feedeth them. Behold the lilies of 
the field.” One lesson they all teach us—obedience and resignation 
to God’’s will. All carry out perfectly that Will in the laws made for 
their guidance. The planets never swerve by a hair’s breadth from 
the line of their orbits. Every particle of matter complies with the 
law of attraction, and as we rise higher in God’s kingdom of Nature, 
bird, and beast, and flower, and insect, yield ready and willing sub- 
mission to the laws framed to make them perfect in their kind. 
Hence the entrancing harmony and order and rhythm of Nature, 
making it a hymn of praise to God. Why should man—Godlike 
man, rejoicing in liberty—the lord and ruler of Nature, refuse his 
tribute of free submission to his Creator? Why should he refuse, 
nay, often blasphemously glory in refusing, to do God’s will? Say 
not we have not strength to do it; as well say we have no air to 
breathe, or water to drink, or light to see with. God’s grace is free 
and abundant. Our Christian atmosphere is charged with it. It is 
ever at hand, and may be had for the asking. 

Let us, then, ever pray almighty God to keep us always within 
His kingdom, and grant us grace to keep the laws of that kingdom 
—in other words, do His holy will. Beg of Him thus to answer our 
prayer when we say, “Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven.” 
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XXXIX. THE LORD’S PRAYER 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM 
III 


“Give us this day our daily bread, and forgive us our trespasses as we for- 
give those who trespass against us.” 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The division of the petitions in the Lord’s 
Prayer. God’s glory and our needs. The fourth and fifth petitions—our 
need of sustenance and pardon. 

God the giver of all good things. We utter our prayer in the 
plural—for all men. We ask for daily bread—confidence in His continual 
care. Not a prayer for the dishonest or the lazy. Luxuries not included, 
but only what is necessary for rational and simple life. Ask food for 
soul—the grace of God—the Sacraments, especially the Blessed Eucharist 
—religious truth. ‘ ; 

II. The greater need of pardon for sin. How debts pile up and 
press on us. Our debts to God. The fact that all need pardon for sin, 
even though they profess not to. God’s goodness in forgiving sin—not 
the usual way of nature. The hope and comfort it gives. The conditions 
of forgiveness. Prayer for others. The absolute need of forgiving others. 


Introduction.—The opening petitions of the Lord’s Prayer deal, 
firstly, with the glory of.God; secondly, with the sum of His works 
distributed into kingdoms; and, thirdly, the doing of His will therein 
by obedience to His law. From these lofty themes and high aims 
of prayer, aims that should be uppermost in our thoughts and de- 
sires, Our Lord teaches us to descend to a lower level, and crave 
God to satisfy our own personal wants. Love of God, zeal for His 
glory, and deep interest in His kingdom, inasmuch as they raise 
mind and heart above the narrow, petty, selfish concerns of life, do 
not exclude, but, on the contrary, regulate and purify the love of 
self. “Charity,” truly, “begins at home.” “He is a wise man who 
is wise to his own soul.” And, after all, our own hearts are the 
main corner of ground that the Master has given us to till in His 
vineyard, the Church. “What will it profit a man to gain the whole 
world,” even to praise God, “if he loses his own soul.” However, a 
man who is truly God-centered, need not fear being unduly or dan- 
gerously self-centered. Following the order of the “Our Father,” 
“let us ever seek first the kingdom of God and his glory,” and then 
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we may be sure “that all else will be added unto us.” Indeed, the 
first great need of the soul made for God is God. He alone can 
fill the heart, as experience proves. The first three petitions, if 
granted, sate the soul, “hungry and athirst for the living God.” 

In our discourse to-day we shall briefly touch upon the fourth and 
fifth petitions, which have to do with our nearer, lower and more 
personal wants, “Give us this day our daily bread, and forgive us 
our trespasses as we forgive them that trespass against us.” 

Food for body and soul and free pardon, or wiping out our debt 
of sin, are the immediate and crying needs of every child of Adam. 
A bad harvest all over the world spells ruin; but if the loving 
action in providence of God, the first cause, ceased for a single 
moment, all creation would be blotted out. We thus, in a most real 
sense, depend upon Him for our daily bread; and as, in addition, 
we are born and live in sin, we are ever in a state of spiritual 
penury, and keep sinking still more deeply into debt; every day we 
need a daily discharge from these debts, in the forgiveness of our 
sins. 

I. In the fourth petition we go straight to our Father in heaven 
and beg daily provision for the maintenance of soul and body. He 
is “the giver of every good and perfect gift,” from whom, either 
directly or indirectly all things come. Not a flower perishes that 
was not decked and painted by Him; not a sparrow falls to the 
ground without His knowledge. Though countless secondary causes 
intervene, yet does our daily food come as straight from His bounty, 
as if it fell from the skies ready to eat, like the manna that fell every 
day in the desert. “The sun goes forth daily at his command” to 
ripen and otherwise prepare food for His children. “He maketh 
his rain to fall and his sun to shine on just and unjust alike,” for 
all are His children, even though ungrateful. 

We beg of God to give us our daily bread, for two reasons; 
first, to be reminded that we are to pray, not selfishly and exclusively 
for ourselves alone, but for all our fellow-men, brothers and sisters 
in God; and, next, that we should make the bread that God sends us 
ours by honest toil or labor, either of head or hand, brain or muscle. 

We pray Him first, to give us, not me, but all men, enough food 
for our daily wants. He who feeds the birds and clothes, nay, 
decks the lilies, will, in due season, provide for all the reasonable 
wants of those who alone of earth’s inhabitants can consciously 
know, love and serve Him. He will not certainly gratify, though 
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He may permit, greed, selfishness and extravagance. The words 
daily and this day remind us that God, like every good father 
and mother, whose instinctive love and care of their offspring come 
from Him, takes care of His children from day to day; and that 
we, on our side, should not be unduly solicitous about the morrow 
or the future, but trust almighty God, who both can and will supply 
our daily needs. He evidently means this prayer to be said every 
day, to remind us of our daily, 4. e., life-long, dependence on Him. 
So much for the broad meaning of this petition; but we must not 
interpret it to justify sloth, carelessness or indifference. Wealth, 
abundance is the reward of labor. We are given powers of mind 
and body wherewith to acquire God’s gifts of food and clothing. 
Earth, sea and sky teem with “our daily bread,” but we must seek 
it and work for it. Nature’s granaries, another word for God’s 
storehouses, open only to labor. The very birds and beasts He 
feeds every day have to seek and labor for their food. In Scripture 
God both rebukes and condemns those who eat the bread of idleness, 
or waste their substance in riotous living. We can not call it our 
bread unless we honestly make it ours by doing our duty, 1. e., our 
life’s work of body or mind, brain or brawn. Therefore, let no 
thief, rogue, idler, gambler or dishonest tradesman, ask God for his 
daily bread, as he already receives his wages from the devil. The 
man who in some honest way or other is not earning his daily bread, 
while he can, may be said, in a manner, to steal it. They who eat 
the bread of idleness or roguery, when it is their duty to work, 
should pray rather to Mercury, the god of thieves, than to “Our 
Father in heaven,” “who loveth justice, and hateth iniquity.” 
Bread, the staff of life, usually means the necessaries of existence. 
In the Lord’s Prayer it certainly excludes luxuries, and may be said 
to cover a decent maintenance, conformable to one’s state or posi- 
tion. What would be deemed necessities in one age or country 
might be looked on as luxuries in another. Extreme wealth and 
dire poverty, now so common, are both states dangerous to the 
soul’s higher life, and never meant, only permitted, by God. They 
are artificial, the result of man’s unfair distribution of God’s goods. 
As what is called the simple life—the life, say, led by most monks 
and nuns—a life limited to modest, essential and current needs, is 
best both for soul and body, we can not fairly ask God for more. 
We can not claim from the best of fathers in the way of food and 
drink anything beyond what is needful and wholesome; nor can we 
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expect more from almighty God in answer to prayer. Reason, not 
desire or appetite, is the judge of the body’s needs. Remember it is 
the soul’s servant, not its master, and must be kept in its place. 
Hard work, absence of delicacies and all superfluities, are the secret 
of its health and well-being. The necessaries of bodily life cost 
little; it is the luxuries that both cost and kill. Wealth, idleness, 
greed, self-indulgence, and over-solicitude for the morrow, are in 
direct opposition to the spirit of the petition, “Give us this day our 
daily bread.” The folk who have really caught the spirit and 
philosophy of the Lord’s Prayer are the religious of both sexes, 
“who have left all to follow Our Lord”; and who, “though having 
nothing, yet possess all things,” reaping by duty, and work, in their 
modest lives, “a hundredfold in this life,” with every likelihood of 
“eternal glory in the next.” How sad to see so many fret and 
worry themselves to death over needless and excessive fears for 
to-morrow; but sadder still to see people whom God has blessed 
with plenty interested only in “the bread that perishes,” and in old 
age, “with one foot in the grave,” still slaves to the unholy mammon 
of iniquity. 

But in praying for our daily bread we must bear in mind that we 
crave also the food of our souls. The body is only one, and that a 
perishable part of our being. The soul is the true self—our true 
life; and it, too, in a spiritual sense, needs food and drink to keep 
alive and in health. “My meat,” 1. e., “the very food of my soul, is 
to do the will of him who sent me.” Spirits are said to live on 
truth and such like spiritual food. But our soul’s first need in the 
way of food is the grace of God. The body’s first need is air. 
Night and day it must breathe or perish, and hence God feeds it 
with life-giving oxygen all through life, night and day, in sickness 
and in health. Now the grace of God is the very breath of the 
soul—nay, its life. On our lips, then, “Give us this day our 
daily bread,” means bestow on our souls the grace necessary to keep 
them alive and pleasing to God. We ask to drink of the waters of 
the holy spirit springing up “from the Saviour’s fountains” into 
eternal life. 

Such is His divine interest in our soul’s life and welfare that 
He has furnished this all-needful grace under the forms and sym- 
bols of material food and drink. We pray that “the bread of the 
strong, and the wine bringing forth virgins, may never fail, nor the 
Saviour’s sacramental fountains ever run dry in God’s house”—the 
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Church—the new Bethlehem—house of bread. Pray that you may 
be ever within reach of that wondrous bread, come down from 
heaven, of which the manna that fell miraculously in the desert was 
but a shadow and an emblem—the bread left to His Church by Him 
who said, “I am the living bread,” “He that eateth this bread shall 
live forever.” 

Our souls, too, as I said, are fed on truth. The mind and heart 
yearn to know “the truth of God.” This truth is assimilated in 
prayer, reflection, reading the Word of God. Good books are food 
to the mind. Indeed, knowledge of all God’s works and ways 
strengthens and braces up the soul, as good food and medicine the 
body. And just as we may poison the body with bad food, so may 
we ruin our soul’s health, or even destroy spiritual life within us by 
feeding on the moral poison and garbage of bad books and papers. 
Against all this we must guard ourselves by using good mental 
food, such as that furnished by God’s word or guaranteed by His 
Church, which may sustain and uphold the life of our souls in the 
desert of this world. 

II. But there is a greater and more crying need than that of even 
bread for our hungry souls, and bodies, and that is the pardon of 
sin, the lifting up by God from the burdened conscience its pressing 
weight of guilt. This ineffable boon we crave from God in the fifth 
petition of the Lord’s Prayer, “Forgive us our trespasses, as we for- 
give those who trespass against us.” The petition for bread, the 
great need of the body, and for pardon of sin, the still deeper want 
of the soul, are thus uttered in almost the same breath, “Give us 
this day our daily bread, and forgive us our trespasses,” 7. ¢., in 
modern form, our offenses, our debts, our sins, in short. The debts 
that men pile up even daily in the books of conscience, the very 
just in our eyes are afraid to face on the day of reckoning, “Cum 
vix justus sit securus.” In this world there is nothing so hard 
to forget and forgive as debt. Debts are easy to contract, we 
hardly know we are incurring them, but settlement day comes 
round, and the bill comes in. Time after time those debts with ac- 
crued interest bring weariness to the heart. If one, by prayer and 
entreaty could only cancel them, but no! The world, even when 
just, is hard. Accounts are duly sent in, and must be met. The 
dread of debt and ever-pressing creditors is one of the strongest re- 
straints on extravagance or fast living. 

But do we ever reflect that we are all saints and sinners alike, 
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hopelessly sunk in debt to almighty God; and what is worse, hope- 
lessly insolvent as well; for the debt or sin, or trespass, as it is called, 
howsoever small, is measured by the infinity of the creditor, 
almighty God. We are daily contracting debt in God’s books from 
the day we come to the use of reason, when the sense of responsi- 
bility first dawns on our souls. Both reason and conscience tell 
us of God’s rights to a life-long service that we render either very 
imperfectly or not at all. We owe to God, e. g., all the good of 
which we are capable by a good and worthy use of the powers of 
mind and body. Again, we are called, and we intimately feel we 
are called, to live up to the best that is in us; whereas most of us 
live down to our worst, if we do not sink below the level of the 
beast. What we owe in the way of duty to God, our neighbor and 
ourselves, and yet omit. What we ought to be and do in thought, 
word, deed, and are not, and do not—the good we leave undone, 
and, above all, the evil that we commit—the many gross sins we fall 
into and remember; as well as the far greater number, perhaps, 
hidden and forgotten in the folds of memory—all these accumulate 
a pile of debts, a weight of trespasses that may well appall even the 
most hardened. 

I know, indeed, there are souls who boast they have nothing to 
fear from sin—who regard, or fancy they regard, the dread of it as 
a remnant of superstitious awe; and others, in whom the moral 
sense, the feeling of self-contempt and defilement, usually awakened 
by a dereliction of duty, seems dead or dormant; but all this does 
not touch the reality of our debt of sin, any more than the loss of 
consciousness or memory in disease affects the reality of the disease. 
Debt is debt, and sin is sin, whether we forget, or pretend to forget 
or deny, that we are under it. The Holy Ghost is ever convincing 
the world of sin, judgment and justice in conscience and other- 
wise; even though the world protests loudly, it neither knows, or 
owes anything to almighty God. He has solemnly declared He will 
not be mocked and will demand from each and all an account of 
their stewardship down to the last farthing. Sin, in other words, 
debt, to the awful holiness of God, is the greatest and dreadest real 
evil in the world. Not merely habitual sinners, but saints have wept 
and trembled at the thought of their sins. And with good reason 
when we seriously reflect on the nature and attributes of the Being 
who is offended even by the smallest sin. The fifth petition of the 
Lord’s Prayer intimates daily matter of divine pardon in all. “In 
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many things we all offend”; and as well say, we do not need wash- 
ing every day to keep clean, as to say that we do not need daily 
ablution of soul. Dust penetrates the most closely guarded mechan- 
ism, and so does sin in some small way enter the most jealously 
watched heart. “If we say we have no sin we deceive ourselves, 
and the truth is not in us.” 

There is no greater display of the infinite mercy of God than 
that taught in the fifth petition, wherein we are invited to approach 
the almighty Creator of heaven and earth; and with the same sense 
and confidence as we ask for our daily bread, crave likewise the 
forgiveness of our sins. The forgiveness of sins is the most con- 
soling truth in the creed, the highest exercise of power in Christ’s 
kingdom, the Church. “Who can forgive sin but God alone?” Yet 
He grants this favor daily in answer to the Lord’s Prayer, and 
through the ministry of His priests. Now, just think what it means. 
In no other realm of God’s kingdom is such a thing known. The 
angels sinned—acted against the known high will of their Creator, 
and were cast out from heaven. In the kingdom of Nature the 
transgression of a law is followed by swift and irremediable chas- 
tisement, be the transgressor a hoary sinner, or a sweet and innocent 
babe. If we swallow poison, are struck by lightning, or fall into 
the fire, our doom is sealed. Errors, forgetfulness, absence of all 
moral guilt, will not hinder the effect that follows the transgression 
of a law of nature. Open your doors to infection, stop the entry of 
food into the body, or of air into your lungs and death follows. You 
have broken a law in God’s kingdom of Nature; and you reap what 
you have sown—death or illness. 

But the mercy of God is above all His works, or rather, in the 
person of the God-man, justice and mercy have met and embraced. 
The sinner who breaks and disturbs moral order, infinitely more im- 
portant than physical, receives free grace and pardon. Though the 
laws of God’s spiritual kingdom are broken, yet, wonder of 
wonders, “If we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive 
us our sins and cleanse us from all iniquity” (I John i, 9). “Far 
as the East is from the West, so far he removes our transgressions 
from Him.” “He blots them out as a cloud.” Nay, in the language 
of hyperbole, “Our sins and iniquities he remembers no more for 
ever.” Who, then, can or will despair or sink deeper and deeper 
in the miry depths of a coarse and sin-hardened mind and heart 
when he can truthfully “Arise, and go to his father.” Can we ever 
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sufficiently thank almighty God for the privilege of belonging to 
His kingdom on earth, wherein Christ has left His own divine 
power of the forgiveness of sin, “Whose sins ye shall forgive they 
are forgiven, whose sins ye shall retain they are retained.” We 
belong to the nation of which it was foretold, “The people that 
dwell therein shall have their iniquity taken away from them” (Is. 
XXXili, 24), and among whom “there shall be a fountain open to 
Jerusalem for the washing of the sinner and the unclean” 
(Zach. i, 13). 

The forgiveness of sins, as you are, of course, aware, implies on 
the part of almighty God the grace of true sorrow or contrition, in 
answer to the sinner’s prayer for forgiveness, without which sincere 
grief pardon is impossible. As long as we are impenitent, 1. e., at- 
tached to sin, and not prepared to make the necessary sacrifice for 
renouncing it, we can not be forgiven. It is impossible to be turned 
to and away from God at the same time, to be loved as repentant 
and loathed as impenitent. We can not worship Jehovah and Baal, 
God and Mammon. In addition to this sorrow, we must adopt the 
means appointed in God’s Church for the judicial pardon of sin— 
a humble avowal of our sins, and compliance with the conditions 
required by those to whom Christ has said, “Whose sins you shall 
forgive,” etc., viz., the ministers of the Church in the tribunal of 
Confession. 

And while praying for the forgiveness of our own sins, we should 
pray for other poor sinners likewise. The one common ground on 
which we stand, the one common need that joins us, is that we are 
all, as St. Peter confessed, “sinful men”; and while persisting ob- 
stinately in that state we should rather pray God to “depart from 
us,” than to forgive us. It is the will of God that “sinners should 
be converted and live”; and we may be sure that no work of charity 
is more pleasing to almighty God than that of earnest prayer for 
helpless sinners. 

It is worthy of note that a condition is attached to our petition 
for the forgiveness of sins, indispensable to obtaining it, and that 
is full, free and generous pardon of those who have offended us, 
“Forgive and you shall be forgiven.” “If you will not forgive men, 
neither will your heavenly Father forgive you.” “When you shall 
stand to pray, forgive, if you have anything against any man; that 
your father also, who is in heaven, may forgive you your sins” 
(Mark xi, 25). No condition for salvation is more strictly enforced 
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and more profusely illustrated by parable and maxims than this. An 
unforgiving spirit brought with us to prayer, or altar, bars all free 
pardon on the part of almighty God. How can we indeed kneel 
down before an offended God to ask the pardon we deny to others 
less guilty, it may be, than ourselves? No doubt it is hard to flesh 
and blood; for our enemy, or, rather, our brother, because all men 
are brethren, may be wicked, cruel and unjust; yet both reason and 
faith combine in showing how much more unjust and irrational it is 
to let anger and hatred rankle in the heart especially at the moment 
when we are asking a similar favor for ourselves from almighty 
God. 

We have now but too briefly touched on the petition of the Our 
Father, wherein we crave for our two foremost and most pressing 
needs—bread for body and soul; and, next, the forgiveness of our 
sins. We can not live a true, full, holy life without both. In re- 
peating the Lord’s Prayer, therefore, let me exhort you to suck 
the honeycomb of these petitions to their fullest. Let us not be 
content, as so many are, when God feeds and clothes our bodies, as 
He does the beasts and birds; and lets the poor soul go empty and 
hungry away. Let us pray, also, for the bread that perishes not, 
and the water gushing forth to eternal life. And to profit by this 
double bread and life-giving water we must, when “we bring our 
gift of prayer to the altar, go and be reconciled to our brother,” 
should we have aught against him. Then only can we say, hope- 
fully and with profit, to our souls, “Give us this day our daily 
bread, and forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them that trespass 
against us.” 
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XL. THE LORD’S PRAYER 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM 
IV 


“Lead us not into temptation; but deliver us from evil.” 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The sixth petition a continuation of the fifth. 
I. God tempteth no man. All God’s creation good, but world a 
place of trial, and we abuse God’s gifts. Temptation only trial—sin lies 
in consent of the will. Temptation a help in forming character. The peti- 
tion is for God to lessen temptation or grant grace. Some persons made 
better by temptation; others should flee. The evil within—the Fall, animal 
passions, evil thoughts. From without—the influences of environment, 
worldliness, states in life and justification of God’s goodness. We are 
pe for our ultimate good. We have the help of prayer, occupation, 
ight. 
II. Some thoughts on the negative character of evil. Evil not God's 
doing. He often turns it to good. Our duty to pray against its spread. 


Introduction—We now come to the last two petitions of the 
Lord’s Prayer, “Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil,” the drift of which twin entreaty is to beg God’s help against 
present and future evils. Praying for bread, we ask only enough 
for the day; but there is no limit or qualification of any sort at- 
tached to our petition against evil. This request immediately fol- 
lows the one that craves the forgiveness of sins and urgently begs 
God to save us from relapse. Indeed, anxiety about future falls 
and a firm determination not to sin again are an essential part of 
true regret, genuine sorrow for the past. We all sincerely desire 
deliverance in future from any evil in the past that we truly grieve 
for. Hence, a firm purpose of amendment is an essential requisite 
of the act of contrition made in Confession. But in the Lord’s 
Prayer we ask to be saved from every form of evil, more especially 
from sin, the worst form of all. 

I. The expression, “Lead us not into temptation,” does not im- 
ply, though verbally it seems to suggest, that God either could or 
would lay snares to draw His poor creatures astray. Such action 
would be flatly opposed, in direct contradiction, to His divine attri- 
butes of holiness and love. “God tempteth no man,” says St. 
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James. Rather, He commands them to fly from sin and temptation 
to sin, “as from the face of a serpent.” God, no doubt, for our own 
benefit and His own wise and holy purpose, leads us into a life 
bristling with temptation; but it is our abuse of His fair gifts that 
makes it so. God made all things after their kind, “true, good and 
beautiful.” It is we, with our evil eye, our sinful minds, that have 
put the soul of evil into God’s lovely world, and the fair creatures 
that people it. There is a divine element in gold and grape and 
beauty. Is it God’s fault that our earth is hideous with greed and 
lust and drunkenness? By the very nature of life and things, He 
does and must lead or bring us into contact with the realm of 
Nature of which, indeed, we form part; but if, instead of using, 
we abuse, the good things of God’s kingdom, it is not because He 
puts us there, but because we are selfish, weak-willed, and evilly 
disposed. When we beg of God “not to lead us into temptation,” 
we pray that we may not fall into sin in consequence of the tempta- 
tions of which the world is necessarily full; and that the contact 
of our free will with His free and plenteous gifts may not be turned 
by us into an occasion of self-degradation and offence to Him. 
The better to understand the force of this petition, it may be said, 
broadly speaking, that temptation means only trial. It is not evil 
in itself, it is only a test or trial of goodness. Now, our brief span 
of life on earth is but a preparation for a better, a training period 
for a higher. If so, and no Christian doubts it, how can we expect 
to be chosen, trained, fitted for another world without test or trial— 
in other words, without temptation? Temptation is necessary to 
try one’s moral or spiritual worth. It plays a great, an all-important 
part in the perfecting of good character, 7. ¢., in the training of the 
saints. Mutual intercourse often creates temptations, and is yet a 
condition of holiness. The best and holiest souls, men and women, 
may be a cause of temptation to some, and yet sources of virtue to 
others. It is yielding to temptation, not meeting it, that results in 
evil. It is not the knowledge of evil, nor the suggestion of it, spring- 
ing up in the mind that is wrong, but the consent of the will. The 
only source of evil, the only power of man, capable of turning 
temptation into sin is the will, free and responsible. The battle of 
life, or spiritual combat, as we call it, the conflict of the grace-aided 
will with the suggestions of evil springing from temptation, in all 
its glittering and seductive forms, far from uprooting, does, under 
God, but strengthen and deepen the love of goodness in the heart. 
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The attraction of the sun on the one hand, and the tendency to fly 
off into space on the other, keep the earth steady in her path or 
orbit ; so with the soul and temptation. It has a poising or balancing 
effect on character. It acts like a downward force in matter. 
Though it pulls the soul to earth, yet the soul could not mount 
heavenward without it. Like the tail of the kite, and the string 
wherewith it is held, though they draw it to the ground, it is true, 
still the kite could neither rise nor keep steady without them. So 
with temptation, through the very fact of reminding us how carnal 
and earthly minded we are it keeps us sober and steady and watch- 
ful. “What doth he know who has not been tempted?” 

When we say, therefore, “Lead us not into temptation,” we pray 
almighty God, who controls all forces, overrules and makes even 
evil contributory to the advance of good, to hold in check the power 
of temptations over us, or give us additional strength to overcome 
them. In the suggestive words of St. Paul, we beg Him, “Not to 
suffer us to be tempted above that which we are able,” but “to make 
with the temptation issue that we may be able to bear it” (I Cor. 
x, 13). Herein we implicitly ask God for the help of that secret, 
potent force, weapon, medicine called “divine grace,” never refused 
to sincere and humble prayer; and which in some mysterious way 
makes us trust God, distrust self, fly danger, exercise self-restraint, 
and to concentrate all our powers that we may overcome tempta- 
tion on its evil side. 

In this respect God does not will, but permits temptation. As in 
the case of scandal, “it must be that scandals come; but wo to 
those by whom they come.” In like manner temptation must come; 
but wo to the tempter. God allows, and even makes use of tempta- 
tions, to brace up and strengthen us spiritually. It is only by a 
process of temptation that we can reach spiritual manhood. People 
grow much stronger in a comparatively cold and trying climate 
than in one that is soft and relaxing. For weak and delicate con- 
stitutions, however, frost and snow and cold have their dangers; 
and so has temptation, to certain enervated souls. Flight to a 
better moral climate is frequently their only safeguard. For them, 
and, indeed, we may say for all, prayer is an anchor of hope. To 
it must all cling in the lifelong struggle “against principalities and 
powers,” the powers of wickedness in high places. 

As I already said, the real seat of temptation and its main danger 
lies in ourselves, not in the objects that cause them. Food and 
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drink and company and occupation may be sources of temptation to 
some, and yet “daily bread” and an occasion of gratitude and sacred 
love to others. “Is your eye evil, because I am good?” We all 
carry a worm that corrodes and gnaws away the heart of things, 
good in themselves, and which gives them a tinge, an odor, a color, 
of evil. It is this diseased or ill-directed fancy of ours, this evil 
eye of our minds, that turns God’s beautiful world into a land of 
snares, traps and ambushes. Thorns and brambles and prickly 
plants now grow where, without sin, we should find only the fruits 
of paradise. As was observed, however, we need never fear tempta- 
tion as long as the consent of the will is withheld. If the will is 
turned to God the soul’s fortress is safe. Suggestions and thoughts 
of evil, even the first movements of irrepressible passion, may be 
the fuel, but till deliberately kindled they remain only in the stage 
of temptation. Sin is the product of a perverse will. In that den 
of infamy alone is it bred and born. For souls like ourselves, 
wounded in the fall, temptations are always dangerous, and, there- 
fore, we pray God to keep us from them, were they as near and 
dear to us as father or mother, wife or child. “If thy eye scandalize 
thee (that is, lead you into sin) pluck it out; if thy foot scandalize 
thee, cut it off.” This is Our Lord’s telling commentary on His 
own words, “Lead us not into temptation.” 

The temptations we here pray against spring from sources either 
within or outside ourselves. The human heart bears within a well 
of temptation in passion—“a heart prone to evil,” from birth. Our 
whole animal nature, reverting to animal instincts and desires, as 
the evolutionists say, is in a state of chronic rebellion to reason, 
faith and conscience. The fall has thus weakened the higher powers 
of intelligence and free will, and proportionately strengthened the 
lower. Hence our leaning, nay our downward grovelling tendencies 
to earth and material cares and interests. In addition to, or, perhaps, 
in consequence of, this inherited predisposition to vice, bad habits, 
lack of education go to make up a fountain of evil, all the more 
dangerous, as we can not get away from its seat in self. From it 
often gush forth unbidden torrents of evil thoughts and suggestions, 
impulses of passion, various outbursts, in short, of the old Adam, 
that make us cry out in anguish, “Lord, save us, we perish.” “Lead 
us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil.” 

The soul of temptation, doubtless, is from within, but these in- 
terior tendencies to evil would seldom develop into sin if not stimu- 
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lated by temptation from without—so much so, indeed, that, in 
certain circles, man, be he saint or sinner, is believed to be simply 
the creature of his environment, which means that his character 
and habits are determined, molded, shaped by the forces and cir- 
cumstances surrounding him, just as the fauna and flora, the plants 
and animals, are modified and determined to what they are by soil 
and climate. Of course, it is not true as, in the matter of tempta- 
tion, to go no farther, we see the same outward influences produc- 
ing diametrically opposite effects, without reckoning the power of 
grace on character, and ignoring, as it does, the supernatural ele- 
ment in life altogether; but, like all errors, it contains a partial 
truth. Temptation from without, in league with our own domestic 
enemy within, often exercises a baneful influence on our spiritual 
life. The world, the flesh and the devil, the external sources of 
temptation, are noxious enemies to spiritual growth. The world, 
not the God-made world, but the world of man, is opposed both in 
letter and spirit to the Gospel of our Master, Christ. Its ways, its 
maxims, its ideals, are contrary to His, for the reason that it looks 
no higher nor farther than itself. Its horizon is limited to the 
tangible and visible! It is based on the temporal. It ignores 
eternity. It lives for the day. It teaches us to eat, drink and be 
merry when we can, for to-morrow we may die. Its wisdom and 
morals lead men astray from their true end. God does not enter 
into its calculations. Its blind worship of wealth and respectability, 
its hatred, fear and contempt of poverty, its lax views of purity, the 
marriage vows, commercial honesty, the sentiments it expresses in 
its literature, press, theaters are all so many temptations that may 
well shake the firmest mind, if not aided by grace from on high. 
In fact, the world, as a source of temptation from without, is en- 
cased in an atmosphere injurious to spiritual health. It is per- 
meated with germs that may bring ruin to souls. Moral infection 
and contagion are in the very breath of it. 

Again, there are temptations and dangers peculiar to each one’s 
state of life. The very duties that people undertake, their unwill- 
ingness or inability to face the self-sacrifice and labor which these 
duties impose, render them liable to sin, if they do not pray, and 
pray fervently, to God, for help and guidance. How lightly people 
enter the married state, how thoughtlessly they undertake new obli- 
gations, or change about from one mode of life to another, without 
ever casting a thought on God or their duties. Can we wonder, 
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then, that they find themselves entangled in a very network of evil! 
Sickness, health, success or failure in life all bring their trials and 
dangers, and show the need and duty we are under to pray to God, 
not to lead us into temptations, but give us strength to resist and 
overcome them. 

And now it may be asked, why should God place us in a world 
where temptations are so rife. In regard to a Being supremely wise, 
just and powerful, all whose actions in reference to His creatures, 
are infinitely just and holy, we have no right to frame such a ques- 
tion. God’s adorable will is a sufficient reason for all He does and 
permits. A good man, whose heart is filled with love, does the 
best he can for his children; the infinitely good God, our almighty 
Father, does what, in the end, is infinitely best; so let us trust Him. 

Even shortsighted as we are, we see in the very nature of things 
the necessity and advantages of temptation or trial. Free will 
necessitates temptation. How can we be selected, chosen, judged, 
or rewarded, if not tried by temptation? The whole theory of evolu- 
tion is but “the survival of the fittest,” in a struggle with adversity, 
which fits in very well with “our wrestling, that is, not with flesh 
and blood, but with the powers of darkness in high places.” God 
never meant us to loll away our lives in “a castle of indolence” ; but, 
through many tribulations, “to fight our way to the kingdom of 
heaven.” Life is the soul’s training ground, and temptations serve 
to test our fitness to “spring up into eternal life.” As well hope to 
turn out a scholar, a soldier, or an athlete without trial or training 
as to make a soul truly Christian and supernatural without tempta- 
tion. Winter’s snow and frost and rain are as beneficial in Nature 
as summer’s heat. The storm has its uses, as well as the calm. 
So with temptations, they deepen and strengthen the soul in virtue. 
“What doth he know that hath not been tried,” says the wise man 
(Ecclus xxxiv, 9). 

Moreover, God will not permit us to be tempted beyond our 
strength. “He will not lead us into the deep waters, out of our — 
depth.” In religion we are furnished with weapons against tempta- 
tion. We have, first of all, ever at hand the great weapon of prayer, 
to our ever near and present God, who is both willing and able to 
come to our help. “Pray that ye enter not into temptation,” says 
Our Lord. It is an arm of defence that suits all times, places and 
circumstances. A cry of mind or heart, a devout sigh or ejaculation, 
and all the power of heaven is at our side. 
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Furthermore, occupation of mind and body, or both—the God- 
imposed duty of work, coupled with the happiness and cheerfulness 
that usually accompany it—is a potent factor in resisting temptation, 
whether from within or from without. If idleness is the root of all 
mischief, work, surely, is a remedy against the evils that spring 
from temptation. 

But there are certain forms of temptation from without against 
which flight is the only remedy. Passion, when stimulated by evil 
suggestions streaming in through eye, and ear, and touch, is in most 
cases ungovernable. It is a leaf before the wind, a hungry lion 
within reach of its prey. We must fly danger. It is that part of 
the battle wherein retreat is obligatory. “He who loveth the danger 
shall perish therein.” 

Flight from unnecessary occasions is a condition of the efficacy of 
our prayer when we say, “lead us not into temptation.” Why ask 
not to be led, if we are free, nay, bound to leave the battlefield. 

II. We now come to the seventh and last petition of the “Our 
Father,” “Deliver us from evil.” It is the completion, if not the 
repetition, in another form, of the sixth; in fact, they are often 
joined together as one and the same petition, the latter part, “deliver 
us from evil,” explaining the meaning of the former, “Lead us not 
into temptation.” That God may deliver us from all evils of soul 
and body, in time and for eternity, is the main purpose of prayer 
in our personal needs. If granted, all is granted, and heaven won. 
This is not the place wherein to speak of the nature and origin of 
evil. It is a question that has ever vexed and perplexed the human 
mind; and we are still as far from a satisfactory solution of the 
puzzle as ever. In itself, doubtless, evil implies mere negation, 
limitation, defect, the absence of some quality or property, or ad- 
justment that finite beings require for their full development and 
perfection just as withdrawal of sight is blindness, or of life, death, 
or of health, disease, or of due moral virtue, or other good qualities, 
vice or ignorance. Withal, this negative or defect, is the cause of 
very real and terrible evils, both in the physical and moral order. 
Pain and sin inflict untold evil, even though in themselves they 
are limitations, and imply only the absence of health and virtue. 
Evil in the abstract may be a nonentity—a nothing; but in the con- 
crete it is but too real. A wolf or tiger among our flocks and herds, 
criminals among men, death or disease in our families, are all evils 
from which we have only too good reason to beg deliverance. 
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Happily, we know that evil is not God’s doing. All that He creates 
or has created is good and perfect in its kind. Nor is evil inde- 
pendent of Him. He permits, controls and overrules it, nay, makes 
use of it for the promotion of good. Things good in themselves are 
evil to us. Things called evil are only relatively so. Birds and 
beasts of prey, storm, flood and fire are all His agents and workers 
in the kingdom of Nature. Pain calls attention to bodily needs, as 
remorse and the voice of conscience do to moral. Even bad men 
are agents in making good ones. Wicked people often help the 
world forward in the path of progress and reform, just as errors and 
heresies often bring forth defenders in the cause of truth. Even 
sin, which is perhaps a necessary result of the great gift of free 
will, the only real evil in the world, has its uses. It has given us 
our Redeemer. The very necessity of atonement, through the suf- 
ferings and death of the Man-God, show us its magnitude, and so 
put us on guard against it. Moral excuses, breaches of law, though 
sinful, criminal and inexcusable, have yet often been followed by 
an awakening of the public conscience to the need of reform, thus 
showing how God uses bad men and their bad deeds to do good 
work, 

But all this is merely speculative. The fact that practically con- 
cerns us is that we find ourselves in this world beset by many evils 
from within and without—evils of body and evils of soul. To whom 
shall we have recourse if not to Him who is Lord and master of all? 
—“Our God, our refuge and strength, a helper in troubles” (Ps. xlv, 
1). “The Lord is the protection of my life: of whom shall I be 
afraid?”’ (Ps. xxvi, 1). In whatsoever way help comes, ultimately 
it comes from on high. If Nature is stored with remedies against 
disease, if bands of devoted men and women devote themselves, their 
lives and energies, to healing the physical and moral evils, under 
which men groan, it is God who has given them light, skill and good 
will. We can succor them with prayer. It is the great force at the 
back of all efforts for freeing men from evil. 

Pray, then, fervently that God may deliver us from evil, our- 
selves, our friends, our country, our holy Mother Church—all 
throughout the world, in short, who are in danger from any of the 
innumerable evils, to which men are liable. Above all, pray for 
men’s deliverance from the worst of all evils—‘“sin and its conse- 
quences.” 

To the seven golden petitions of the Lord’s Prayer we add, by 
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way of conclusion, the Hebrew word “Amen,” which, following a 
prayer, expresses an ardent desire that all its petitions may be 
granted. That “Our Father in heaven—the giver of every good 
and perfect gift, who knoweth what is good for us,’ may ever 
grant what He himself, through the mouth of His well-beloved Son, 
Jesus Christ, has taught in the Lord’s Prayer, is our combined, 
most ardent wish and prayer, and a fitting conclusion to what has 
been said on the subject of “The Lord’s Prayer.” 
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XLI. THE HAIL MARY 


BY THE REV. C. P. BRUEHL, D.D. 
L 


“Hail! full of grace!”—St. Luke i, 28. 


SYNOPSIS.—Peculiar charm of the Hail Mary, redolent with the fondest 
memories of our childhood. Taught by our earthly mother and addressed 
to our heavenly mother. The golden key to the heart of Mary. 

I. A prayer of praise. Our homage pleasing to Mary. She loves 
to hear the great things God has done for her. Reflects honor on Him. 
Choicest graces. God with her in life and in death. This praise wins 
the ear of Mary. 

II. A prayer of thanksgiving. Beauty of gratitude. We bless Mary. 
We do not bless the name of Eve. To no one do we owe as much as to 
Mary. Again this gratitude most agreeable to her. This is a human way 
of looking at heavenly things. 

Now we propose our petitions. A strong prayer of petition. 
A child praying to tts mother. Full of confidence. Our needs manifold. 
This — always opportune. Meaning of the word “now.” The hour 
of death. 
j No prayer by which we can so fitly praise, bless and invoke Mary. 
Should be recited daily. 


My dear friends, the Hail Mary has a charm of its own. It throws 
a sweet spell over our souls and goes straight to our hearts. There is 
a note in it which calls forth an echo in every Catholic breast. We 
will not try to analyze it; but we will surrender ourselves to its holy 
influence and magnetic power. Heaven and earth have united in 
forming this beautiful prayer. It is fragrant with the perfume of the 
angelic lips of Gabriel, who first pronounced this tender salutation ; 
it is redolent with the holy breath of St. Elizabeth, who in en- 
raptured ecstasy took up the heavenly strain of the archangel and 
added to it words of exquisite melody ; it is vocal with the murmurs 
of the myriads who have devoutly repeated this hallowed prayer 
throughout the ages. Pick up a tiny shell on the sands of the sea- 
shore and hold it to your ear; the voices of the deep, the mysterious 
songs of the waves, all the harmonies of the vast, great ocean speak 
from the hollow of that neatly chiseled bowl. Thus the voices of 
heaven and earth, the melodious words of men and angels, the sup- 
pliant cries of saints and sinners are blended in the sweet harmony 
of the Hail Mary. Aye, it is a great prayer. And more than that 
it is a prayer which we dearly love. It drops as dew from our lips. 
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It is enshrined in the innermost sanctuary of our hearts, balmy with 
the fondest memories of our first childhood. We learned it from 
our mother. And her kind smile, and the soft accents of her voice, 
that now is hushed, and the mellow light of devotion gleaming in 
her eyes, that have closed in death; this all is bound up forever with 
the Hail Mary we daily recite. But above these visions of the past 
rises a fairer vision, wrapped in celestial splendor and glory: the 
image of our heavenly Mother, to whom we address the prayer, 
which we have learned from our earthly mother. Ah, we are not 
surprised at the subtle charm of this wonderful prayer and its 
magic power over our hearts! 

Nor will we marvel, when we are told of its extraordinary 
efficacy as a prayer and a means of grace. It embodies all the ele- 
ments of a good and strong prayer, and many have experienced and 
loudly proclaimed its well nigh infallible efficacy and irresistible 
force. The secret of the power of the Hail Mary lies in the inter- 
cession of the Blessed Virgin. As powerful, as widely extended, as 
reliable and efficacious, as is the intercession of the Blessed Mother, 
so powerful and efficacious is the Hail Mary; for it is especially 
and principally through the Hail Mary that we obtain and secure 
the intercession of our Blessed Lady. There is no prayer that will 
render the Mother of God so propitious to us, so ready to hear our 
petitions, so willing to take into her own spotless hands our cause, 
and to plead on our behalf with her divine Son, as the Hail Mary. It 
is the golden key to her maternal heart. It gains the ear and the 
good will of the Blessed Lady for us and makes us sure of her 
powerful intercession. We will try to understand why the Hail 
Mary has such a power over the heart of our Blessed Mother, and, 
hence, why it is for us such an unfailing means of grace and inex- 
haustible source of heavenly favors. We find the explanation in 
its threefold character; the Hail Mary being a prayer of praise, of 
thanksgiving and of petition. And in each one of these qualities 
it is unsurpassed and unrivaled. 

Before we can propose our petitions and explain our wants to the 
Blessed Virgin, we must gain her ear and attract her attention. 
This is accomplished by the first part of the Hail Mary, which con- 
tains a salutation and the praise of the Blessed Mother. We salute 
our Lady by the same words by which the archangel honored her. 
They must fall agreeably upon the ears of Mary, as the lingering 
echoes of a dear voice. And then we extol her greatness. We 
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praise her. Praise is the tribute we pay to excellence. It is not 
flattery. Flattery comes from a mean and selfish heart. Praise 
flows from a generous and noble soul. Love has praise. Envy 
never praises; it belittles and censures. A noble soul despises flat- 
tery; but it accepts sincere and honest praise. And so does our 
Mother delight in the praise of her children. It sounds sweet to 
her ears. That praise which we bestow on our Mother in the Hail 
Mary is not exaggerated, not pompous, not obtrusive. It has the 
ring of sincerity. It proceeds from our love of the Blessed Virgin 
and from our admiration of her virtues. It is filial praise; sober, 
yet glowing with the warmth of affection. It is couched in a few 
words, it is rich in meaning. 

“Full of grace, the Lord is with thee” (Luke i, 28). What more 
could we say; yet how could we say it with less pretension? These 
few words recall the great privileges of Mary, gratuitously con- 
ferred on her by God, and also her personal merits. Our Blessed 
Mother loves to hear what God has done for her; she herself chants 
not her own glory, but the grandeur of God: “He that is mighty 
hath done great things for me: and holy is his name” (Luke i, 28). 
But God has lavished His graces on Mary; and He has given her 
the choicest and finest graces. He has given her a purity of im- 
maculate brightness, as that of a star elevated far above the dust 
of the earth. He has not given her a measure of grace but the 
very fulness of grace. He has heaped upon her His gifts and 
exhausted the treasures of His bounty. But even more. Not only 
God’s gifts fill the heart of Mary; nay, the Lord dwelleth there 
Himself. His power overshadows her. His luminous presence 
surrounds her. The rays of His divinity penetrate her. She feels 
His wonderful nearness. Her heart leaps with joy, more so than 
that of John, who also felt the thrill of the divine Presence. Mary 
was the living tabernacle, where God made His abode. And, truly, 
God was with her. He was with her as a helpless babe, when she 
clasped Him to her loving bosom; He was with her as a growing 
child, when she held His little hand and guided His faltering steps; 
and He was with her when she held the lifeless form of His bruised 
body in her arms; He was with her in life and in death. But our 
Blessed Lady was also with God. Never did she separate herself 
from Him. Her thoughts were with God. Her will was united to 
His. Her heart burned with everlasting love for Him. And she 
might well cry out, with St. Paul: “For I am sure that neither 
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death, nor life, nor angels nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor might, nor height, nor depth, nor 
any other creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord” (Rom. vii, 38, 39). Mary 
deserves our praise. St. Ambrose exclaims: “Mary, ever Virgin, 
is the greatest wonder of God. Who has ever been more holy than 
Mary? She surpasses in sanctity the prophets, the Apostles and 
Martyrs, the angels, the thrones, the principalities, the seraphim 
and the cherubim; among all creatures, visible and invisible, there 
is not one equal to Mary in grandeur and sanctity; not one who 
like her was, at the same time, the servant and the Mother of God, 
a Mother and a Virgin.” As a solitary star on the brow of night 
the glory of Mary shines forth. And rapturously we cry out: “Thou 
art the glory of Jerusalem, thou art the joy of Israel, thou art the 
honor of our people” (Judith xv, 10). 


“Mother! whose virgin bosom was uncrost 
With the least shade of thought to sin allied; 
Woman! above all women glorified, 
Our tainted nature’s solitary boast; 
Purer than foam on central ocean tost.” 
—Wadsworth. 


Mary rejoices in our praise; because it is prompted by love and 
filial devotion, and because it brings glory to God. “God is won- 
derful in his saints” (Ps. Ixvii, 37). Especially is He wonderful 
in the Blessed Virgin, who is the masterpiece of all His works. 
She is the resplendent mirror reflecting His beauty, as the surface 
of a placid lake reflects the splendor of the starry heavens. 

And now we have gained access to our Blessed Mother; the first 
words of the Hail Mary have attracted her ears; she listens to its 
beautiful strains. And always can we obtain a hearing with our 
Blessed Lady, when we strike the sonorous sounds of the Hail 
Mary. For it penetrates the very heavens and rings out above all 
other prayers catching and holding the attention of our Blessed 
Mother. 

The second part of the Hail Mary contains a delicate tribute of 
gratitude to the Blessed Mother. Now, we know that nothing 
speaks more in our favor, gains more rapidly the affection of others, 
unlocks the hearts and wins sympathy so readily, than gratitude. 
He who is grateful is considered worthy of new benefits. We never 
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rue a gift conferred on an appreciative person, and we are willing to 
multiply our favors if we know that they are received with a sense 
of gratitude. Thus we also enlist the good feeling of Mary by our 
demonstration of gratitude in the Hail Mary. And such a noble, 
finely tuned, well-balanced expression of thankfulness! It is not 
as a full-blown rose in glaring colors, but as a half-closed bud, re- 
vealing the daintiest tints and suggesting rich and glorious dyes. 

“Blessed art thou among women, and blessed is the fruit of thy 
womb.” We bless the name, the memory of those, at whose hands 
we have received great favors. Mary has been to us a blessing and 
a source of many blessings. Ah, we do not bless the name of the 
unfortunate, ill-fated mother of our race! Sad memories cluster 
around the name of Eve! Wo has it brought to mankind! It spells 
sin and death! It is a disastrous, ominous name! But the name 
of Mary is a luminous name! It is synonymous with grace and 
life! It conjures up before our eyes the happy events of the in- 
carnation and redemption. No evil has come through her! And 
rightly do we bless her name! To no woman do we owe as much 
as we owe to Mary. And we acknowledge this debt of gratitude by 
calling her “blessed among women.” “Behold, all generations shall 
call me blessed” (Luke i, 48). And Him whom she has given to us 
her only-begotten Son, we also bless. Gratitude will touch the heart 
of Mary and will incline her to grant us what we ask and need. 

Gratitude prepares new favors. There is nothing more repulsive, 
nothing which makes us more undeserving of future kindness and 
benevolence, than to forget and ignore past favors. Ingratitude will 
chill the kindest heart and harden it against our petitions. It dries 
up the fountains of generosity and clogs the channels of kindness. 
Therefore, aspiring to new graces, we first show ourselves thankful 
for what we have already received. Gratitude for kindness of the 
past softens and chastens also the selfishness, which lies in every 
petition. No! we do not come to our Mother only to ask and re- 
ceive favors; we come also to offer her the tribute of praise and of 
love and of gratitude. But must not a prayer, combining these ele- 
ments in such beautiful harmony, be acceptable to our Blessed Lady ? 
We now understand the efficacy of the Hail Mary and its high excel- 
lence as a prayer. 

But some one may object that this is taking things in a very 
human way. Be it so; but we are human, and can only represent 
heavenly things according to our human way of thinking and feel- 
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ing. Did not Our Lord condescend to clothe eternal ideas in terms 
and images drawn from our every-day experiences? If we wish to 
speak of the Blessed Virgin and her relations to us, we must resort 
to terms and illustrations that savor strongly of this earth, where we 
poor mortals are at home. And, after all, our Blessed Mother had 
a human heart; pure it was, sinless, foreign to everything low and 
mean; but withal human. And every noble and lofty human senti- 
ment we may attribute to her. Nor will the Blessed Mother be dis- 
pleased if we speak of her according to our poor stammering human 
fashion. 

III. Following upon the praise and thanksgiving by which we 
have honored our Blessed Mother, our supplications will now be 
most favorably received. Let us now forget the glory of our dear 
heavenly Mother, let us set aside her exalted position, let us close 
our eyes to her dazzling splendor; and let us think only of our 
misery and our needs. Let us pour into her ears the sad tale of our 
wo! There is a responsive chord in the heart of Mary thrilling to 
every human suffering. Mary has also born the heavy weight of 
earthly life. She has been familiar with tears and sorrow. Her 
life-path was rugged and thorny; and her feet were sore and 
weary. She will understand our sighs and prayers. Let us speak 
to her as companions in hardship and distress: 


“Oh, when our need is uttermost, 
Think that to such as death may strike 
Thou once wert sister sister-like!” 
—D. G. Rossetti. 


“Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us sinners, now, and at 
the hour of our death.” There is not a superfluous word in this 
supplication. It is earnest, humble, modest, brief and strong. It 
has a terseness inspired by real need. It sounds as a cry for help. 
It is piercing as a signal of distress. This prayer, fraught with 
our tears, instinct with the anxiety of our hearts, winged by hope, 
we send from the dangerous shoals of time to the calm, serene shores 
of eternity. It is as the pathetic pleading of a child crying in the dark. 

We do not ask anything in particular. We leave this to our 
Mother. She knows what we need; she knows how to help us. We 
abandon ourselves to her. What a tender token of confidence! 
There is no calamity, no danger, no adversity, in which her health 
will fail, no pain which her intercession will not relieve. Do we 
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not address her by such glorious titles, as: Refuge of sinners and 
help of Christians! Her maternal heart will suggest what is most 
beneficial and salutary for us. And so we say nothing more than, 
Pray for us, dear Mother, help us. For prayer means help; because 
the prayer of the Blessed Virgin is all-powerful with almighty God. 
St. Bernard says: “No one ever had recourse to her protection, im- 
plored her help, and sought her mediation without obtaining relief.” 
It is very reasonable for us not to detail our wants; for they are 
many and numerous and of great variety; and we frequently lack 
discretion and desire things which are hurtful to our souls. But our 
Mother will exercise great wisdom and forethought; she will not 
give us fatal gifts and poisonous sweets. So we will pray in the 
humility of our hearts, with the complete trust of a child, with the 
stirring earnestness of a dumb appeal: “Mary, Mother of God, pray 
for us.” 

This prayer is always opportune. It is never out of season. It 
is adapted to all circumstances. . “Pray for us now.” There is 
not a monment in life that we do not need heavenly help. Every 
hour brings its own dangers. Every day has its burden. That little 
word “now” has a very comprehensive meaning. It embraces every 
instant of our life. From one single moment may our eternal hap- 
piness depend. But that important moment is not to-morrow; it is 
not the past and not the future. It is now. Eternity hangs on the 
present minute. This fleeting hour is pregnant with eternal issues. 
“Behold, now is the acceptable time: behold, now is the day of 
salvation” (II Cor. vi, 2). But, if this is so, if the present moment 
determines our eternal destiny, then we need the help of the Blessed 
Mother now, emphatically, at this very moment. 

“Pray for us now!” When our footsteps falter on the way of 
virtue ; when we grow weary and disheartened, climbing the hill of 
perfection ; when our fervor languishes and our charity wanes ; then 
may we implore our Blessed Mother: “Pray for us now.” When 
doubts assail our holy faith; when our dormant passions are lashed 
into blind fury; when the allurements of the world and the seduc- 
tive charm of sin blind us and fascinate our will, then again let us 
beseech our Mother: “Pray for us now.” When the enraged waves 
of the sea roll high and threaten to engulf the frail bark of our 
life; when somber clouds darken the heavens and ruin besets our 
every step; when the powers of the deep gather to draw us into 
the infernal abyss, then let us entreat Mary: “Pray for us now.” 
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But most of all, “Pray for us at the hour of our death.” Every 
moment of our life helps to shape our eternal destiny. One moment 
is decisive, final, irrevocable. It is the moment of death. The 
world forsakes us. Our friends are impotent. Our own strength 
declines. A narrow bridge spans the terrible chasm between time 
and eternity. The deep yawns dark as night. - The glaring eyes of 
hell stare at us. A strange land lies before us. We stand at the 
gates of eternity. Our foot is on the threshold of another world. 
We are to make our last step. And everything depends upon this 
step: hell or heaven, bliss or wo, eternal life or eternal death. Well 
may we cry out: “Holy Mary, pray for us at the hour of our death.” 
Help us, when earthly help is of no avail. Stretch out thy hand; 
steady our footsteps on that last and perilous journey; guide us 
into that unknown land. Ward off the enemies of our salvation. 
Lead us along the narrow path on the edge of the dreadful precipice. 
Inflame in our soul the torch of faith; shield the mild light of hope, 
glimmering in our bosom, from the chilling blast of despair! Save 
us! When the shadows of death gather about us, when our con- 
science is troubled by fear and remorse, when the specters of our 
sins rise against us; when the powers of darkness redouble their 
efforts; when agony convulses our wasted frame and cold perspira- 
tion moistens our brow; when our startled soul trembles on our lips, 
then may our last breath be a fervent prayer to our Blessed Mother 
in heaven. 

My dear friends, there is no other prayer by which we can so 
well, so fitly, so effectively, praise, bless and invoke the Blessed 
Virgin, as by the Hail Mary. Great masters have composed it; an 
angel, St. Elizabeth and the Church; all three enlightened by the 
Holy Ghost. It has always proved to be a powerful prayer and a 
mighty means of grace. Then say often the Hail Mary. Let it 
ever be on your lips. It will purify your lips and sanctify your life 
It is brief. You will always find a minute to recite it. However 
much you may be in a hurry in the morning; however much you 
may be tired in the evening, you have a minute to spare for a Hail 
Mary. A Hail Mary, recited faithfully every single day of our 
life, may be your salvation. It will bring you comfort in afflictions, 
strength in temptations, safety in dangers, grace in life, help in 
death and glory in heaven. Amen. 














PEDAGOGY AND CATECHETICS 


BY THE REV, P. A. HALPIN 
XV. Liturcy 


Catechetics embraces so many cognate subjects, and all of them 
so important that a perfect Catechist would necessarily be a man 
of varied tastes, constant study and comprehensive scholarship. 
Catechetics is the science of religion. In its elementary form it 
seems to be so restricted that even a child might master it. That 
limited matter which is treated in the early classes, in the classes 
which aim at preparing the young for the intelligent and worthy 
reception of the Sacraments, is limited for the pupils only, but not 
for the teacher. To impart accurately the knowledge indispensable 
for Confession, Communion and Confirmation necessitates a knowl- 
edge far in excess of the contents of the brief manual. This is a 
statement which is not difficult of verification. It is no exaggeration 
to say that it is almost rash, if not dangerous, to leave the task to 
any one who is not a theologian, for no mere tiro is a safe guide 
among the multitudinous problems which are constantly surging 
relative to Penance, to the Eucharist and to Confirmation. As 
skilled theologians can not be had for this work, then the duty of 
inspection and preventions falls more weightily and more constantly 
on the shoulders of the directors. There are more radii and tangents 
connected with the circle of Catechism than with any other branch 
of education. What subject, it may be asked, is not touched upon 
directly or indirectly by Catechism? If Catechetics has one thing 
more than another in view, it is to so instruct the boy and the girl 
that their minds will accept readily the doctrine of the Church and 
their hearts warm toward all its customs and practises. It is for this 
reason that no course of Catechetics is complete which does not 
present to the learners all that concerns the Church, all its past and 
present history, all its forms of private and public devotion, its 
ritual and its liturgy. They must be taught that in a great organ- 
ization such as the Church is, an organization which addresses itself 
to the interests and the most momentary interests of men, an organi- 
zation whose solicitude extends to the poor and to the rich, to the 
young and to the old, there is no part of it which is trifling, there 
is no part of its activity which must not in some way or other be 
understood. The parts are in close, in the closest, connection. You 
can not touch doctrines without the contact being felt by worship, 
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both public and private; there is no jar given to liturgy or ritual 
the shock of which is not in some measure felt by the doctrine. 

There is a tendency to exclaim against ritual and against liturgy, 
against ceremony of all kind in religion. God is everywhere, we are 
told, and the forests are His temple, and His shrine the blue dome. 
Away, then, with cathedrals and churches! God has made his own 
basilica—it is as vast as space, and it is in every spot under the 
sun or the moon or the stars. The people, some of them, may be 
fooled all the time, all of them may be fooled some of the time, but 
all the people can not be fooled all the time. The world in general 
has formed its judgment about these expansionists, and understand 
that where there are no temples, where there is no specified species 
of worship, there is no religion and their god is a very vague some- 
thing indeed. The intimate connection between the soul and the 
body is considered and remembered in religion. 

All knowledge comes from the senses. They influence thought, 
and they in their turn feel the effect of the workings of the mind. 
How many imposing conceptions about God and about man and 
about the universe can be awakened by what the eye sees and the 
ear hears are beyond enumeration. A lock of hair opens floods of 
recollections in a mother’s memory, and a simple Cross may bring 
tears of gratitude or of repentance to many a human heart. Hence, 
the liturgy, hence the ritual, hence the ceremonies of the Church. 
The majesty of divine service impresses in a thousand stirring 
ways and forces the soul with sweet compulsion to adore and fear 
Him who alone is good, great, immense, almighty, and before whom 
the whole world is “as the least grain of the balance, and as a drop 
of the morning dew that falleth down upon the earth.” 

Some comprehension of the liturgy of the Church should be part 
of every Catholic’s equipment. The liturgy of the Church is the 
prayers to be used in the divine service by the priest, or the cere- 
monial to be followed in simple or solemn worship, or the different 
rites which, during the ages since her establishment, have been 
sanctioned by the Church. The unity of conception is the focal 
wonder of that liturgy. Multitudinous are its parts, but most com- 
pact is its wholeness. As a thought, as an inspiration, it is rhythmic. 
Every whisper becomes more and more loud, till there is one con- 
certed chorus, with strains from the living and the dead, strains 
from martyr and virgin, and levite and bishop and pontiff, singing 
Glory on the Highest, to the Highest; and odors in golden vials, 
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which are the prayers of the faithful falling down before the Lamb. 
A perusal of any Mass, as it is in the Missal, is a doctrinal as well 
as a literary lesson—if the essential lesson in letters is the lesson 
of unity from which, as from a germ, buds and blossoms and 
flowers and fruits grow—a growth of harmonious thought and 
word. 

Scripture is pressed into the service, and the prophets and the 
law foretell, and the Gospels announce the coming of Him who re- 
deemed all flesh. The significance of all that the Church does is 
lost upon those who have not been taught the relation between 
liturgy and dogma. This is sometimes, perhaps oftener than is 
known, a reason why many absent themselves from Mass, and why 
a great many stay from solemn Mass, and why a larger number 
yet never assist at Vespers or Benediction or other lesser, if the 
word may be tolerated, services. Mass to so many is such a hard- 
ship, no matter how rapid in the saying. Solemn Mass is insuf- 
ferable and unnecessary tedium, Vespers and Benediction a mean- 
ingless gathering of devotees and women and children. Why is 
this a fact? The answer is, because in the days when their minds 
were receptive, with a receptivity that never returns, the chil- 
dren were not made to see clearly all that these services were 
as means of grace and as wells of refreshment for their souls and 
the souls of all men, whatever their position, their condition or 
their age. For adults who have missed all this vital instruction 
there remains the remedy of preaching. Beyond a doubt, the 
preacher can prove himself a powerful agent in implanting that 
knowledge which brings so much benefit to those who have it. 
Perhaps, though, it is a question whether those who need him most 
will come to listen to his saving discourses. It can not certainly 
be a question, however, whether his utterances will affect the adults 
so nearly as these same men and women would have been in- 
fluenced in the days when their minds and their hearts were young 
and untainted. Really youth is the only seed time, every after 
growth is from belated tilling. It is hot-house development, and 
the plant is not so sturdy and the fruit has an artificial flavor. 
Liturgy must be given its place in the Sunday school. It must 
be made clear that Christ is the founder of the Church, that the 
Church would be a failure without Christ, that the office of the 
Church is to give Christ, the real Christ, the living Christ, to all 
her children. She does this through the Sacraments. 
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Among the Sacraments there is one more excellent than all the 
others, the Sacrament that keeps Christ with us every hour of the 
day and of the night. For that Sacrament altars and churches have 
been built and made splendid, and for that Sacrament is the Mass 
and all the prayers of the Mass and all the ceremonial of the Church. 


XVI. CHURCH HIstToRyY 


The pedagogy which excludes history from its curriculum is in- 
competent and inexcusable. The same censure must be passed upon 
the Christian pedagogy which does not give it a fitting place in its 
course of studies. The value, nay, the necessity, of history in edu- 
cation is indispensable. What ecclesiastical history means for the 
Catholic is better understood than expressed. It is the story of the 
Church of God. What a large figure that institution has been and 
is and will be in world records is the marvel of the ages. “As Jesus 
Christ, the God incarnate, is the center of all history, so the divine 
institution of the Primacy of the Holy See and the independence of 
the Catholic Church, is the center of the history of the Christian 
era. Most of the great historical contests since the coming of 
Christ were waged around the Rock of Peter. It is impossible to 
understand and appreciate the course of human events in its proper 
meaning and character without giving full consideration and weight 
to these two central facts of history.” If this be true, and the 
annals of twenty centuries are there to prove it, how logical the 
inference that the Catholic man or woman who is ignorant of the 
Church’s history has a mind barren of much useful knowledge, and 
is deprived of an incentive to a justifiable pride in his or her spiritual 
ancestry, as well as a stimulus to the loftiest kind of moral excel- 
lence. The history of the Bible shows that we are the children of 
God, the history of the Church reveals that we are the brothers of 
Christ and the descendants of the saints. How bright every page of 
those annals are with examples of unwavering faith, of the largest 
charity, of a probity which startled the Gentiles, and of a courage 
unalterable and invincible, traits of character as much, perchance 
more, needed in these days in which we live. There are leaves and 
lines in those chronicles which prudence will screen from the gaze 
of the very young. When adult age has been reached it will do no 
harm to throw open every fact to prepared minds. No matter how 
read, unless misrepresented, there is no deed that does not redound 
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to the glory of the Church. Students have to be apprized of many 
things. They must be taught to understand that the Church of 
God, though a divine institution, is made for men, human beings 
are its members, and, hence, a careful and clear distinction must be 
drawn between the divine and the merely human element. There 
have been scandals. They were foretold by Our Lord. They will 
occur again and again in the Church. It must be emphasized that 
churchmen are not the Church. The Church is divine, imperishable, 
inerrant. Churchmen are human, corruptible, and in every way 
fallible. The Supreme Pontiff can never make a mistake when exer- 
cising his function as universal teacher, can never teach an untruth 
or command what is against morality. Outside of this office he is 
a man, and, therefore, not impeccable. Ignorance produces lament- 
able results, and among them none is more deplorable than the 
facile quickness with which statements are admitted by children of 
the Church against their mother. This admission is so frequently 
a gross insult to history. It proceeds from many sources, the most 
common one being an absolute no-knowledge of the past or the 
present of the Church. It happens sometimes because Catechism 
has never been properly known or because it has been entirely for- 
gotten. It happens because non-Catholic influences are at work. 
It is made, this admission, because there has been an unchristian 
pedagogy injecting its poisonous fluids into mind and heart. Such 
a mind becomes blind. Such a heart becomes cold. It is made 
because so weakened have the religious instinct become that the 
yoke is too heavy to bear. 

To be a Christian means restraint, a restraint which human na- 
ture, unaided by religious principles and unsuccored by divine helps, 
sooner or later must fling off. Where the perfect Christian instinct 
is alive, the first impulse, when anything derogatory to the Church 
is spoken, is to brand it as a lie. It is not always a lie, perhaps. 
It is not sinning against the scientific principles of history to say 
that generally it is a lie. What has to be stigmatized is the ready 
acceptance it receives. One should be as sensitive about the reputa- 
tion of the Church as one is sensitive above the reputation of a 
mother. The becoming attitude when a vilifying statement has 
been made against religion is to refuse to admit without proof, to 
ask for proof; in fact, to demand proof. When Church history has 
been presented in its true light, the student knows what stand to 
take, and, what is more, though he does not court attacks on his 
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faith, he is not dismayed. The experience of the past has proven 
that for centuries history was a conspiracy against the Church. In 
the huge bulk of manuscripts there is a seething mass of calumny 
and slander. Scholars, not only those belonging to the Church, but 
many who have no love for it, have been indefatigable in their ef- 
forts to separate truth from falsehood and fiction. The truth is 
gradually emerging. The instructor in Church history will eluci- 
date all that is dark, and bring some kind of order out of chaos. 
His pupils will be educated to know that terrible frailty has now 
and then covered with foul blots ecclesiastical escutcheons. They 
will learn that this brings no contamination to the doctrine or the 
moral teachings of the Church. They will interpret things in the 
light of the broad distinction that exists between the Church and 
any member of it, be he highest or be he lowest. They will com- 
prehend that the study of the Church’s career through the ages is 
not completed in the school room, that investigation, thorough and 
patient and long, is needed for the truthful presentation of the 
minutest points. They will be slow to admit what has been written 
in the past, and just as hesitating to accept what is printed in the 
present. 

The daily newspapers are the diaries of the race. They will be 
the material of the history of our own times. What a terrifying 
outlook for the reputation of the nineteenth and the twentieth cen- 
turies! In half a century from to-day we will be seen by others 
and as others see us. How many, if they saw their own composite 
picture as drawn from journalistic items, would accept the portrai- 
ture, and how many would fly in horror from the reproduction. 
Difficult as it has been to reconstruct the past of the Church, the 
difficulty is a small one compared with the perplexity which will 
obscure and daze the mind of the writer whose task it will be to 
peruse newspaper after newspaper in order to give to his readers the 
real story of that past of the Church of which we are contemporaries. 

Sad, indeed, would the mistake be to give no or little attention 
to Church history in any and especially in Christian pedagogy. 
The history of the Church is a strong demonstration of her divinity. 
She has survived the onslaught of the gates of hell. Her past is 
a guarantee of her future. As she has been, she is to be always. 
Christ made His promise so many centuries ago. He has kept that 
promise for twenty hundred years. What promise has ever been 
secured and endorsed by such a duration as that? It has seen 
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dynastics and kingdomis rise, totter, disappear. She is as potent to-day 
as she ever was. The Pope speaks and the nations pause to listen, 
and move than two hundred and fifty million not only pause to 
listen, but to obey as well. What is a Christian if he knows not 
the historical splendors of his Church? Poor and weak indeed. 
But when he knows, who so justly proud and who so strongly de- 
termined to hold fast by her in calm and storm, in life and in 
death! 


XVII. Pusrtic Prayer AND CONGREGATIONAL SINGING 


Catechism teaches what is to be believed and what is to be done 
in order to be saved. In teaching this, much is learned, but when 
from theory a step is made in the direction of practise, then is 
teaching made perfect. In both Testaments the necessity of prayer 
is frequently and cogently urged. This necessity, which can not 
be sufficiently impressed upon all, receives an impulse that is 
salutary whenever the children are taught not only their prayers, 
but are taught as well by exercise what use is to be made of those 
prayers. Public prayer is prayer together, is the prayer which all 
say in unison at the beginning and at the end of class or during 
the services of the Church, at the daily or the Sunday Mass, or at 
any of the liturgical functions, said at Vespers, Benediction or the 
Stations of the Cross. The impressiveness of it is profound and 
lasting. The moral uplifting of it is an influence that goes far 
toward inculcating habits which later on will bear fruit in the indi- 
vidual and the family. Family prayers are not the common exer- 
cise they were or should be. A special blessing has been promised 
to such gatherings, “for where there are two gathered together in 
my name, there am I in the midst of them.” Undoubtedly, the 
larger the gathering the more efficacious will all petitioning be. 
The most perfect of all public prayers is the Mass. It is not only 
the most powerful of all intercessions, it is the epitome of all sup- 
plication. It is propitiation and pleading and expiation and praise. 
All public prayer should be conformed to it. The central influence 
is the victim Christ, and so all things must be asked for through 
Him. There is always a benediction attached to the mere presence 
at Mass, but that benediction becomes richer in proportion to the 
intimacy of the union between the. people and the priest. It is 
during this solemn function that public prayer has untold ad- 
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vantages. It is a growing custom for the boys and the girls to 
unite in concerted prayer, with the celebrant, at certain parts of the 
Holy Sacrifice. These voices proclaim in appropriate language 
the meaning of this or that part of the great oblation. They 
humbly prepare themselves, as the priest prays at the foot of the 
altar; they raise their voices in exultant reverence at the Gloria in 
Excelsis, they make their act of faith at the Credo; after bowing 
down in worship at the elevation, they join with him at the Pater 
Noster and smite their breasts in a pleading for mercy at the 
Agnus Dei, and after receiving Communion, spiritually or other- 
wise, their tones are those of praise and thanksgiving for the great 
privilege which has been theirs and the signal favor they have 
received. This sends home the lesson of prayer, a lesson so needed 
and so often forgotten. This is a lesson that is more eloquent than 
the Catechism itself, than any word of the teacher. It is a lesson 
which teaches not only what prayer is, but teaches how to pray, 
which is of greater moment yet. “I had rather feel compunction 
than know how to define it,” said the author of the “Imitation of 
Christ.” It is better to pray with fervor than to be acquainted with 
all the theology of prayer. Priests, while celebrating the holy Mass, 
have been moved by the sound of the young voices raised in prayer 
to the Lord. It has added to their own personal devotion. This 
public praying in earnest, modulated cadence is becoming more and 
more customary. The effect it has on adults who have been pres- 
ent and listened to these outpouring is beneficial in the extreme. 
The men and the women can not always attend the Mass of the 
children, and it is to be regretted. 

The query naturally suggests itself, Why can not the fathers 
and mothers, the brothers and sisters, and friends and acquaint- 
ances of these children, why can not the grown-up people be in- 
structed to assist in the same way, that is, with public prayer, at 
the Masses at which they are present, especially on Sundays and 
holy days of obligation? There is no need to discuss the innumer- 
able advantages which would be theirs if their attendance was made 
earnest and devout by the recital in unison of invocations suited 
to the various details of the Sacrifice. Such attendance would be 
for them a class in Christian doctrine and a renewal of faith and 
piety. Public prayer is, in a measure, an obligation. All intelligent 
beings owe worship to the Creator, and all organized bodies—socie- 
ties, towns, cities, governments, States, nations, families—because 
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they have their entity from the maker and depend upon Him, are 
obligated, in some way or other, to acknowledge that dependence. 
Strictly speaking, there should be adoration of some kind from the 
whole nation and from each individual family. To-day the Church 
is the only institution that, as a complete society, including authority 
and all who live under that authority, offers public prayer to the 
Almighty and insists upon all her children joining in it with her. 

What has been expressed concerning public prayer might be said 
of congregational singing. The Lord is to be worshiped in every 
way, because in every way does He hold us in the hollow of His 
hand, and without His conserving energy at every breath we draw 
we would fall back into our original nothingness. He “made all 
things and without Him was made nothing that was made.” Why, 
then, should not our souls lift themselves up in songs of prayer as 
well as in words of petition? The Church recognized the seemli- 
ness of this from the beginning, and while she hails in melody the 
Saviour who has come, the chosen people acclaimed the Messias 
who was to be. Psalmody is as old as creation. The morning 
stars sang as they witnessed the wonders of the Almighty, and the 
angels raised their voices in hymns glorifying the wonders of the 
newer creation. “Praise the Lord, O my soul; in my life I will 
praise the Lord, I will sing to my God as long as I shall be.” “My 
heart is ready, O my God, my heart is ready. I will sing and re- 
hearse a psalm. Arise, O my Glory, arise psaltery and harp. I 
will sing a song to thee among the nations.” Emotion’s highest 
expression is song. Song has been pressed into the service of the 
world, it is the language of rejoicing, of festivity. Why not press 
it into the service of God and of religion, for it is the language, 
too, of peace and spiritual joy and thanksgiving and praise? Con- 
gregational singing, in which all the attendants unite, is an elevat- 
ing form of devotion. It is cheering and inspiring. It goes far 
toward awakening instincts of religion, which have been dormant 
for years. It has a doctrinal function likewise. Into sounds of 
melody may be woven words of dogma, words which, while they 
instruct, leave some memory behind them and are not easily for- 
gotten. 

The voices of a congregation, be it large or be it small, are an 
agency full of potentialities. They leave no one unmoved. But 
it is as a form of public prayer chiefly that congregational singing 
is commendable. Prayer is the best moment of the man, and it is 
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the best moment of men assembled together for worship. It is 
only while at prayer that men are at their best, for it is only then 
that the two highest faculties of man are engaged in the functions 
that are highest. In prayer man spurns the earth, walks with 
God, and his mind and his will are occupied with his highest, his 
only good. Anything, then, which leads man up to the mountain 
is to be approved and encouraged. When men forget to pray, 
their condition is precarious. So, upon the child, must the neces- 
sity and the privilege of coming into such close communion with 
God, as is his privilege when he prays, be most deeply impressed. 
His Catechism will teach him the theory of prayer, his instructor 
will teach the practise, and among the helps at his disposal none 
will be found more powerful than public prayer and congregational 
singing. 
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NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Acts of the Holy Father. 

Encyclical letter issued on the feast of St. Anselm to the 
Hierarchy of the Catholic world. In this letter modernism 
is again severely condemned. 

Many partial and plenary indulgences granted to those 
who now belong to, or who in future become, members of 
the society for preservation and safeguarding of the faith. 

Letter of commendation to the Archbishop of Boston, 
who has made the Pilot the official organ of the diocese. 

Constitution of the New Biblical Institute. The head 
of the institute will be a Jesuit appointed by the Pope from 
one of three candidates submitted by the general of the 
order. The ordinary professors will be nominated by the 
general of the same order. The extraordinary professors 
will be selected from those who have been tried and tested 
by many years of teaching. 





From the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office. 
In answer to a query as to whether a medal of the 
Blessed Virgin could be substituted on the rosary beads 
in place of the bead upon which the Our Father is said, 
answered, Nihil esse innovandum. 
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From the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments. 

It has been decided by the Sacred Congregation of the 
' Sacraments that, in cases where there is grave danger of 
death, any priest who, according to Article VII of the 
decree Ne temere, may validly and licitly assist at a mar- 
riage before two witnesses, in those circumstances where 
the parish priest, the Ordinary, or a priest delegated by 
either can not be present, may dispense (in the very same 
circumstances) from all diriment impediments even from 
public ones, excepting from the impediment of Orders and 

from that of affinity in the direct line ex copula licita. 
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BETROTHAL AND MARRIAGE UNDER THE NEW LAW 


John and Mary, having made up their minds to get married, 
draw up a written engagement to that effect, signed by both of 
them. Informed, however, by Father B., their parish priest, that 
such a document has no value in the eyes of the Church under the 
new marriage law, unless signed also by the ordinary of the diocese, 
or by the parish priest, or at least by two witnesses besides them- 
selves, they resolve to bring the document to Father B. so that 
he may add his signature. Accordingly they invite Father B. to 
dine with them and a party of friends at a country house, which 
John owns at some distance beyond the limits of Father B.’s parish, 
when the betrothal document is to be given to him to sign it. 
When the day appointed for the dinner arrived, Father B. was called 
elsewhere on important business, and he delegated his curate to 
take his place and to sign the written espousals between John and 
Mary. This the curate did, with much satisfaction to all concerned. 
Shortly after, however, John and Mary quarrelled about some mat- 
ter of little importance, and John, without Mary’s consent, even 
against her earnest protest, broke off his engagement to her, and 
sought the hand of her sister Margaret in marriage. Margaret 
lived in another town. She was fully advised about the engagement 
of her sister Mary to John. But being convinced that things were 
at an end between her sister and John, and believing that an alli- 
ance with John was something to be desired, Margaret agreed to 
marry him, provided there be no delay. To this John consents, and 
together they call upon Father W., parish priest of the town where 
Margaret lives, to make the necessary arrangements for a speedy 
marriage. Father W. knows nothing of John’s former betrothal 
to Margaret’s sister, but he refuses to marry Margaret and John, 
because of Margaret’s youth. Hereupon Margaret and John framed 
a document purporting to be the written consent of Margaret’s 
parents to the marriage and they forged Margaret’s father’s name 
to the document. Still Father W. refused to marry them. They 
now threaten that unless Father W. agrees to marry them, John 
will revoke a bequest of many thousands of dollars which he made 
to Father W.’s church, and which Father W. was very anxious to 
receive, as it would liquidate a heavy debt with which the church 
was burdened. Very much perturbed by this threat, and deceived 
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by John and Margaret as to Margaret’s parents, consent to the 
marriage, moreover ignorant of John’s former betrothal to Mar- 
garet’s sister Mary, Father W. finally consents, and marries Marga- 
ret to John in the chapel of a convent, situated within the limits of 
his parish, but altogether exempt from his jurisdiction, and having 
a chaplain of its own, who possesses the faculties and jurisdiction 
granted to rectores piorum locorum. ‘This chaplain was absent at 
the time and knew nothing about the affair, but the superioress of 
the convent had gladly given her consent, as Margaret was a former 
pupil of the convent, and socially quite prominent. Are these 
espousals and this marriage valid or invalid? 

Answer.—We will take up, first, the question of the sponsalia, 
which John and Mary contracted in writing and which they signed 
and afterward presented to the delegated curate, who also signed 
for and in the name of Father B., the parish priest. These sponsalia 
were null and void in foro externo ecclesiae, under the provisions 
of the new marriage law “Ne temere,”’ for three reasons, any one of 
which, of itself, was sufficient to invalidate the espousals. 

(a) It is required for the validity of espousals that they be signed 
simultaneously by the contracing parties and by the ordinary of the 
diocese or the parish priest, or at least by two witnesses, in the 
presence of one another. Asked recently “utrum ad valida ineunda 
sponsalia partes teneantur subsignare scripturam unico contextu 
cum parocho seu Ordinario aut cum duobus testibus; an potius 
sufficiat ut scriptura, ab una parte cum parocho vel cum duobus 
testibus subsignata, remittatur ad alteram partem quae vicissim cum 
parocho vel cum duobus testibus subscribat,’ the Congregation of 
the Council, on July 27, 1908, answered: “Affirmative ad primam 
partem, negative ad secundam.” The purpose of this requirement is 
to prevent fraud and deception, the same as the civil law requires 
that a last will and testament must be signed by the testator in the 
presence of the witnesses and by the witnesses in the presence of 
the testator and of one another. The espousals of John and Mary 
were not signed by them unico contextu with the parish priest; 
therefore, they were invalid. Recent commentaries, v. g., Noldin, 
Devine, etc., must be revised to agree with this decision. 

(b) The sponsalia were invalid because they were not signed 
by the parish priest himself, but by his curate. The parish priest 
can not subdelegate his curate to sign the sponsalia, Neither can 
the ordinary of the diocese delegate another to sign for him. In 
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case either the bishop or the parish priest can not or do not sign 
the sponsalia, then two witnesses must sign. The question was pro- 
posed to the Congregation of the Council: “Utrum sponsalia 
praeterquam coram Ordinario aut parocho, celebrari valeant etiam 
coram ab alterutro delegato”; and the sacred Congregation an- 
swered, March 28, 1908: “Negative.” The ordinary of the diocese 
and the parish priest are the authorized witnesses of the Church for 
this purpose, testis auctorizabilis or qualificatus. The Church is 
willing to trust them, and to rely on what they do, but she is not 
willing to accept the testimony of one whom either of them may sub- 
delegate. In the absence of either the ordinary or the parish 
priest, the law requires that two witnesses shall sign the sponsalia, 
even though these witnesses be priests and delegated by the ordi- 
nary or the parish priest. There is a difference here between the 
sponsalia and the marriage under the new law. The ordinary or 
the parish priest may delegate another priest to assist at a marriage, 
provided it take place within their territory ; but they can not dele- 
gate validly another priest to sign the written sponsalia, even though 
the document be signed within their territory. S. Congr. Concilii, 
die 4 Feb. 1908, ad VII. 

(c) The sponsalia were invalid, because the country house 
where they were signed was outside the limits of Father B.’s 
parish. Any ordinary of a diocese and any parish priest may sign 
the sponsalia, both validly and licitly, provided they sign within the 
territory subject to their jurisdiction. To the question: “Utrum 
sponsalia celebrari possint dumtaxat coram Ordinario vel parocho 
domicilti aut menstruae commorationis an etiam coram quolibet 
Ordinario aut parocho,”’ the Congregation of the Council replied, 
March 28, 1908: “Posse celebrari coram quolibet Ordinario aut 
parocho, dummodo intra limites territori ejusdem Ordinarii vel 
parochi.” Therefore, even though Father B. himself had signed 
the sponsalia, under the circumstances they would be invalid, be- 
cause signed outside the parish limits. These espousals, therefore, 
being invalid, created no canonical impediments of any kind to the 
subsequent marriage of John to any relative of Mary. He was 
canonically free to marry whomsoever he might choose, as far as 
these sponsalia were concerned. 

When, therefore, he appeared with Margaret, Mary’s sister, be- 
fore Father W. and requested to be married, he had a right to do 
so. The consent of Margaret’s parents was not necessary ad validi- 
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tatem matrimoni between Margaret and John. It might have been 
required ad liceitatem, but not ad validitatem. Moreover, Father 
W. was not deceived regarding the purpose of John and Margaret. 
When the new marriage law says that for the validity of a marriage, 
the parish priest must assist “dummodo invitatus et rogatus et neque 
vi neque metu gravi constrictus, requirat et excipiat contrahensium 
consensum,” it means that the mere passive presence of the parish 
priest is not sufficient, but that he must know what the parties want 
him for; he must not be deceived as to the purpose for which his 
presence is required, nor must his presence be secured by force or 
intimidation. In this case, Father W. is perfectly well aware what 
is wanted of him. He is deceived as to a point of minor importance, 
not required for the validity of the marriage, and in no way inter- 
fering with Father W.’s full knowledge of what John and Margaret 
desire to do, and desire him to witness. If while they were con- 
versing with Father W. two witnesses had appeared, and John and 
Margaret had exchanged mutual vows, the marriage would be in- 
valid, because deception was practised within the meaning of the 
law. But as things stand, Father W. is invitatus et rogatus. But 
did not John use threats and intimidation when he threatened to 
revoke his bequest? No, not within the meaning of the law. It 
was not an unjust threat that John made. He had a perfect right 
to revoke his bequest. He was doing Father W. and his church 
no unjust injury in threatening to revoke his bequest. John might 
have threatened to go to the bishop about the matter, or even to 
the apostolic delegate. That would not be using unjustifiable in- 
timidation, for it was within John’s rights to go to the bishop or the 
apostolic delegate about the matter, if he choose to do so, and he 
would not invade any rights of Father W. in so doing, nor would 
he do him any unjust injury. Therefore, when Father W. finally 
made up his mind to witness John’s marriage, he was neither v7 aut 
metu gravi constrictus, but properly invitatus et rogatus, and there 
only remained for him to require and to receive the mutual consent 
of the contracting parties, ut consensum requirat et excipiat contra- 
hentium. 

That Father W. performed the marriage in the chapel of a con- 
vent that was removed from his jurisdiction, did not invalidate the 
marriage. The convent was within the territory of Father W.’s 
parish, although exempt from his jurisdiction. Now the chaplain 
of such a convent, if he be altogether exempt from the jurisdiction 
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of the parish priest, has jurisdiction only over such persons as are 
under his care, and not over such persons as may visit the convent. 
All persons within the territory of the convent, who are not per- 
sonally committed to the care of the chaplain, are subject to the 
jurisdiction of the parish priest of the parish in which such convent 
is situated. Such is the ruling of the Congregation of the Council. 
Asked “num cappellani seu rectores piorum cujusvis generis loco- 
rum, @ parochiali jurisdictione exemptorum, adsistere valide possint 
matrimonis absque parochi vel Ordinarit delegatione,” the Congre- 
gation of the Council answered, February 4, 1908: “Affirmative pro 
personis sibi creditis, in loco tamen ubi jurisdictionem exercent, 
dummodo constet ipsis commissam fuisse plenam potestatem pa- 
rochialem.” All other persons within the parish limits of Father 
W.’s parish are subject to Father W.’s jurisdiction, even while 
within the exempted territory of the pu loci. 








